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Labor P, ublicity 


Every day, in the commercial press, over 
the radio and television, unions are sub- 
jected to the merciless pummeling of pro- 
fessional union-haters and just plain 
ignoramuses. In Congress and in state leg- 
islatures, foes of labor never overlook an 
opportunity to twist and distort the facts 
about organized labor in an effort to stir 
up sentiment for the passage of vicious 
anti-labor laws. 

“Wherever men gather there will always 
be found a loose tongue prating of labor 
“bosses,” labor “monopoly” and all the 
other lying clichés invented by such union- 
hating outfits as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and popularized by 
the willing tools, the commercial press and 
biased radio commentators. 

This vile attempt to destroy the trade 
union movement has been going on since 
this nation was founded. In recent years it 
has culminated in the passage of the damna- 
ble Taft-Hartley Act, state right-to-scab 
laws and other harsh statutes. It has cre- 
ated a management-dominated National 
Labor Relations Board; it has spawned 
injunction-happy judges. 

How can labor clear away the cloud of 
poisonous propaganda that is stultifying 
America’s thinking? 

Organized labor should support the union 
press and labor-sponsored radio and TV 
programs, for only through these media is 
the true story of trade unionism told. 

Every union organization, local, state 
and national, should become publicity-con- 
scious. 

No matter how well it functions for its 
membership, no matter what contributions 
it makes to the community, state and na- 
tion, its story will not be told unless labor 
tells it, or insists that others tell it. 

Ralph S. White. 





Make your voluntary 
contribution today 

to Labor’s League for 
Political Education 
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Nearly 500 representatives of A. F. of L. affiliates attended the conclave held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
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Merged Federation’s Constitution 


Discussed at Conference in Chicago 


eration of Labor affiliates examined and discussed 

the draft of the proposed constitution of the merged 
labor federation which will come into being in Decem- 
ber. The conference was held August 12 at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. As the meeting pro- 
gressed, it became apparent that the present draft of 
the constitution meets with the approval of an over- 
whelming majority of those who were in attendance. 
No one expressed any dissatisfaction with the draft as 
a whole, but a few of the conferees rose to offer sug- 
gestions which they believed would improve the basic 
document of the merged federation. None of these 
suggestions appeared sweeping in nature. 

The proposed changes were referred promptly to 
the A. F. of L. members of the Joint A. F. of L.-C.I.O. 
Unity Committee, who will 
study them carefully and de- 
cide whether to submit them 
to the whole committee. 

As was explained to the 
parley by President George 
Meany, the proposed con- 
stitution of the coming unit- 
ed labor movement will be 
open to change until the 
moment of merger. He also 
pointed out that various 
suggested changes were pre- 
viously advanced by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor af- 
filiates and some of these suggestions have already been 
incorporated in the present draft of the constitution. 

President Meany told the Chicago session that 
there is a “keen need” for a united labor movement. 
He pointed out that labor’s enemies are increasingly 
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Keen interest was shown as the conference proceeded 


active and are seeking to weaken and then destroy the 
organizations which working people have established 
for protection against ruthless exploitation. 

In the merged federation, President Meany said, the 
integrity of every organization, no matter how small, 
will be fully protected. Small unions need not fear 
that they will be “gobbled up,” he stressed. Federal 
labor unions will not be disbanded but, on the con- 
trary, it is planned to charter more federal labor unions. 

The merged federation will have a departmert to 
be known as the Council of Industrial Organizations, 
President Meany explained, and this department will 
be open to any industrial union within the merged 
labor movement. Membership in this department will 
be open to unions which are qualified for affiliation, 
regardless of whether they were formerly A. F. of L. 
unions or C.I.O. unions. 

President Meany ex- 
pressed his conviction that 
the merger represents the 
most important forward step 
in American trade unionism 
in twenty years. Unity will 
present a challenge, he said. 
He pointed out that there 
are still millions of unor- 
ganized and shamefully ex- 
ploited wage workers in the 
United States, and he made 
clear that a united labor 
movement will be in an im- 
proved position to overcome the difficulties which lie 
in the way of bringing the benefits of trade unionism 
to these toilers. A united labor movement will also be 
more effective, he said, in carrying on labor's fight 
against the unfair Taft-Hartley Act and union-wreck- 
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ing state “right to work” laws as well 
as against “the new campaign which 
is in the making to destroy any po- 
litical power that the working man 
may have.” 

Five presidents of international 
unions and one secretary of an in- 
ternational union rose to discuss 
various portions of the draft con- 
stitution. Others who spoke on the 
constitution were a representative of 
the International Typographical Un- 
jon, the secretaries of the Indiana, 
Kentucky and Virginia State Federa- 
tions of Labor and central labor un- 


ion leaders from Detroit and Dayton. 

The merged federation intends to set forth 
constitutionally the right of all workers, re- 
gardiess of race, creed, color or national 
origi, to share in the full benefits of trade 
union organization. President A. Philip 
Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters suggested that language in the 
constitution give even greater emphasis to 
this principle than the phraseology in the 
draft. 

Mr. Randolph appealed for strong sanc- 
tions against discrimination. Any union 
guilty of the practice of discrimination based 
on race, color, creed or national origin should 
be barred from the unified labor movement, 
he said. He said further that he would bar 
“racists” from office in the merged federa- 
tion. 

James Cross, president of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union 
of America, suggested that only those who 
are convention delegates should be eligible 
for election as officers, rather than having 
eligibility extended to any members. That 
particular part of the proposed constitution, 
Mr. Meany explained, was taken from the 
American Federation of Labor constitution. 

John P. Burke, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, declared that the name 
of the merged federation should be “the 
American Federation of Labor.” He also 
said that an Executive Council of the same 
size as the present A. of L. Council 
would be more democratic than a twenty- 
seven-member body. In addition, Mr. Burke 
recommended conventions each year instead 
of every second year. 

The leader of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers explained why he felt that 
a smaller Council would be more democratic 
than a larger one. With a smaller Council, 
he argued, there would be more contests for 
membership on the Council. A Council with 
twenty-seven members, Mr. Burke argued, 
would have enough votes to dominate a con- 
vention. 

Harry Lundeberg, president of the Sea- 
farers International Union, asked whether a 
member of the Executive Council would be 
regarded as the authoritative spokesman for 
all unions in that Council member’s indus- 
tty. Mr. Meany answered in the negative. 
The Maritime Trades Department was the 
representative of maritime labor, Mr. Meany 
explained. 

Edward Carlough, secretary of the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association, 
expressed concern about the problem of 
amalgamation of two unions where one or- 
ganization has achieved higher wage rates 
than the other. Mr. Meany responded that 
where an amalgamation of unions was 
achieved through the process of conciliation 
and agreement, there should be no reason 
for apprehension because one could feel sure 
that an agreement would be reached only 
in Order to improve a given situation, not to 
worsen it. 

Wallace C. Reilly of the International Ty- 
Pographical Union spoke on proposed con- 
stitutional changes previously submitted by 
his union to the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 


cil. These changes were designed to assure 
more iutonomy,” he said. Mr. Meany said 
that the proposals of the I.T.U. were care- 
fully considered. 


Sam izelle of the Kentucky State Federa- 
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tion of Labor voiced support of the pro- 
posals which had been advanced by Presi- 
dent Randolph of the Sleeping Car Porters. 
Mr. Ezelle said that he had observed fre- 
quent cases in which employers injected the 
race issue to defeat union organization or to 
deprive workers of a wage increase. In 
Kentucky, he remarked, “the union hall is 
the only place where men of different colors 
can sit down together.” 

Hobert Autterson, secretary of the Indi- 
ana State Federation of Labor, suggested that 
each national department and directly affili- 
ated local union should have two delegates 
instead of one. He also called attention to 
the fact that Indiana labor had been threat- 
ened with a law like Wisconsin’s vicious 
Catlin Act, but the trade union movement 
of Indiana commanded sufficient strength to 
block passage of the repressive measure. 

I. C. Welsted, secretary of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor, also spoke in 
favor of the two-delegate suggestion offered 
by Mr. Autterson. 

In his speech opening the conference, 
which was attended by close to 500 repre- 
sentatives of A. F. of L. affiliates, President 
Meany sought to dispose of a rumor of 
“secret deals.” He assured the conference 
that there have been no such deals. Every- 
thing that was agreed to, he said, was in the 
merger agreement and the constitution draft. 

Mr. Meany commented on the charges by 
the enemies of labor that the coming merger 


oe 


will create a “monopoly” and that labor will 
use its increased strength for “horsewhipping 
the rest of the citizenry into line.” Such 
charges are completely false, Mr. Meany 
declared. The fact is, he said, that labor 
will use its power “on behalf of the people, 
not against them.” 

In his discussion of the new department 
for industrial unions, President Meany said: 

“This department will carry out whatever 
functions are given to it or agreed to by the 
federation. Under no circumstances is it 
going to have an organizing staff of its own. 
So just scotch that one. There is going to 
be no competing organization within the new 
federation.” 

Frank Martel, president of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of Labor, 
urged that the provision concerning conduct 
of central bodies “be spelled out more.” He 
also said that labor unity has already made 
great progress in Michigan. In Detroit this 
year, he reported, there will be just one Labor 
Day parade, instead of two separate parades, 
~ practice through the years of labor’s 
split. 

Another who spoke was John E. Breiden- 
bach of the Central Labor Union in Dayton. 
He claimed that the C.1.O. unions in Day- 
ton behaved objectionably. 

Ossip Walinsky, president of the Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers, voiced 
praise of the part of the draft constitution 
aimed at erasing corruption and communism. 


President Meany was welcomed at the special convention 
by William Lee, head of the Chicago Federation of Labor 


SPECIAL CONVENTION SWITCHES DATE 
OF ANNUAL CONVENTION TO DEC. 1 


THE SHORTEST CONVENTION in American Federation of Labor history was held 


in Chicago on August 11. 


It was a special convention lasting one hour. 
item of business—<hanging the date of this year’s annual convention. 


It had just one 
Calling of the 


special convention was made necessary because the switch in dates could be accomplished, 


under the A. F. of L. constitution, only by a « ituti 1 d 





This year’s 


regular convention of the American Federation of Labor will open in New York on 


December 1. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations will be holding its convention 


im the same city at the same time. The first convention of the merged American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations will get under way on Monday, 


December 5. 





That history-making convention will also take place in the largest U.S. city. 








More Effective Political Action Is Put 
' High on United Labor’s 1956 Agenda 


MORE intensive campaign of po- 
litical education and organiza- 
tion than ever before “must be 
one of the major objectives” of the 
united labor movement in 1956, the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor declared at its 
summer meeting, held last month in 


Chicago. 














“Politics begins at home,” the lead- tho 
ers of the A. F. of L. emphasized. fave 
“To gain votes in the state capitols 4 
and in Washington, the members of zati 
our trade union movement must be the 
prevailed upon to vote in their home prot 
communities. We must see to it that ben 
information on the issues and on the wor 
records of candidates gets into the age 
homes of our members. We must m 
organize registration and get-out- President Meany wields the gavel to open the Council’s summer meeting. redu 
the-vote drives at the precinct level Secretary Schnitzler is at the left. The meeting was a very busy one. the 
throughout the nation. prev 

“This can and must be done if we many key issues and prevented the stead of $1.25 as labor had urged. stan 
hope to preserve the gains made at enactment of a clear-cut, progressive “Despite these positive accomplish- pora 
the bargaining table from being wiped _ program.” ments,” the Council’s statement con- 4. 
out by adverse legislation. Fortu- “The need for more intensive po- tinued, “the record of Congress is lic 
nately, with a united labor movement, _ litical activity by labor is underscored wide open to justifiable criticism be- unit 
we will be able to tackle this major _ by the generally disappointing record cause of its failures in other vital owe 
responsibility more effectively in the of Congress and the state legislatures _ areas. ate-a 
future than ever before in the past.” this year,” said the Federation’s lead- “It took no action at all toward year 

Greatly stepped-up efforts must be _ ers. providing an effective program of bill | 
made in political education and or- “The first session of the Eighty- federal aid to education in the face at al 
ganization, the Executive Council fourth Congress was adjourned with of overwhelming and unchallenged “T 
said, because there is just no other its job only half-completed.” evidence that a desperate school short- finar 
way “to swing the balance of power Congress was given “due credit” age exists and that teachers are flock- any 
to the side of progress and social for its good record on legislation deal- ing to other jobs because of the opini 
justice.” Discussing the record of ing with foreign policy and interna- absurdly low standards now prevail- the r 
the first session of the Eighty-fourth tional affairs. The raising of the ing. Th 
Congress, the Council noted that “the minimum wage was also commended, “It took no action at all on amend- light 
lack of strong liberal majorities although the Council voiced its regret ments to correct the manifest injus- that | 
brought about a virtual stalemate on _ that the new figure is $1 an hour in- tices of the Taft-Hartley Act, al- “Spol 

more 
at th 
level, 
“A 
to wo 
states 
one r 
Council vacancy was filled legis}, 
by electing Joseph Keenan 
of the Electrical Workers. , Ho 
ing le 
eight 
Two smiling Council members yas 
are William L. McFetridge of about 
Building Service Employes and in ei 
the Musicians’ James Petrilfo. Wi 
stand: 
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Photo at left shows W. C. Birthright 





(left) of Barbers and George Harrison of Railway Cle 





Saal 


In the other picture are M. A. Hutcheson (left) of Carpenters and Al Hayes of the Machinists. 


though both parties are on record in 
favor of corrective amendments. 

“It took no final action on liberali- 
zation of the social security law after 
the American Medical Association 
protested against a provision to make 
benefits available to totally disabled 
workers after they have reached the 
age of 50. 

“It defeated proposals for moderate 
reduction of income taxes for those in 
the low-income brackets after the 
previous Congress had voted sub- 
stantial tax relief to persons and cor- 
porations in the high-income brackets. 

“It took inadequate action on pub- 
lic housing, authorizing only 45,000 
units in the coming year. This was 
a weak compromise between the Sen- 
ate-approved bill for 135,000 units a 
year for four years and the House 
bill providing for no public housing 
at all. 

“It got locked in controversy over 
financing plans and failed to approve 
any road-building program, although 
opinion is virtually unanimous on 
the need for it.” 

The Council then turned the search- 
light on the states, where it found 
that this year’s legislative record was 
“spotty.” Trade unions may be “even 
more vulnerable to political attacks 
at the state level than at the national 
level,” the Council warned. 

“Attempts to enact misnamed ‘right 
to work’ laws were defeated in thirteen 
states.” the Council reported. “Only 
one new state, Utah, did adopt such 
legislation this year.” 

However, the unjust, union-wreck- 
ing legislation is now on the books of 
eighteen states, and labor was unsuc- 
cessful when it tried this year to bring 
about repeal of “right to work” laws 
m eight states, 

Whii: unemployment compensation 
‘tandarls were improved by twenty- 
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nine states this year, not a single one 
of the forty-eight states has as yet 
raised benefit levels to the modest 
standards recommended by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, the Council em- 
phasized. 

Large-scale unemployment persists 
in various parts of the nation and is 
a threat to the current prosperity, the 
Executive Council warned. It urged 
special assistance to idle workers in 
the depressed areas and action to pre- 
vent the creation of more such areas. 

Despite the “general improvement” 
in employment, the Council pointed 
out, thirty-one major cities and 101 
smaller communities are still areas of 
“substantial labor surplus,” as de- 
fined by the U.S. Department of La- 
bor. Too many are jobless in such 
diverse localities as Terre Haute, 
Asheville, Providence and Portland, 
Oregon. 

In its statement on this subject the 
Executive Council called for supple- 
mentary compensation for workers in 
depressed areas who have been unable 
to find jobs and who have exhausted 
their unemployment insurance. The 
Council also urged a tax advantage, 
similar to that offered by the govern- 
ment to defense firms, to attract new 
industry into the depressed communi- 
ties. 

“The federal government must as- 
sume greater interest and responsi- 
bility for assisting these depressed 
areas,” the leaders of the Federation 
declared. “In particular, the Labor 
Department should take the lead in 
working out a coordinated program to 
meet this problem.” 

In another important action the 
Executive Council called on Congress 
and the states to take immediate steps 
to cope with one of the nation’s grow- 
ing economic headaches—the pirating 


of industrial plants from established 
locations and the resulting spread of 
blight and unemployment in aban- 
doned areas. 

The call for legislative action was 
based on a documented report pre- 
pared by A. F. of L. researchers. This 
report included recommendations for 
a sweeping investigation by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The report on pirating of plants 
concluded that “the ruthless manner 
in which industrial firms have aban- 
doned their employes in a particular 
location in order to establish opera- 
tions at another site has seriously 
jeopardized the welfare of American 
workers.” 

Joseph Keenan, secretary of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, was elected as a member 
of the Council to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of J. Scott Milne, 
president of the same union. Brother 
Keenan has had many years of experi- 
ence in the trade union movement. 
He served the federal government in 
important posts during World War 
II and in the postwar period. 


fie Executive Council castigated 
Soviet Russia for having made no 
concession or move, at the recent 
“summit” conference in Geneva, to- 
ward eliminating the causes of inter- 
national tension and ending the cold 
war. 

“The ‘summit’? atmosphere could 
not hide the wide chasm between 
Moscow and the democracies.” the 
Council said. “Moscow continues to 
finance and direct the international 
Communist conspiracy as an instru- 
ment of covert and indirect aggres- 
sion, as a fifth column for subverting 
the free countries. * * * 

“Evident- (Continued on Page 27) 
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President Meany . 


N THIS Labor Day, the workers 
of America can look forward to 
the establishment of a united 

labor movement before the year is 
out. Through the forthcoming merger 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.1.0., the wage-earners of 
this country will have available a 
more effective instrument for the at- 
tainment of economic, social and po- 
litical justice. Beyond this, a united 
movement of more than 15,000,000 
trade union members will be able to 
speak with a stronger voice for peace 
without appeasement, for the preser- 
vation of human rights and for de- 
cency in international relations. 

We of labor are vitally interested 
in peace because we cannot live and 
make progress without it. We fully 
realize that, in this atomic age, war 
can wipe out overnight everything we 
have struggled to build. 

There is force that 
threatens the peace of the world to- 
day and that is the Communist con- 
spiracy. Despite recent attempts by 
propaganda to convince the free 
world that the Soviets believe in a 
policy of live-and-let-live, we must be 
guided by the facts, which show that 
up to now the Kremlin has given no 
concrete that its lust for 
power will ever be satisfied short of 
complete world domination. 

It is equally true that there is only 
one force today that stands in the 
way of the attainment of this goal by 
the Communists—America. As the 
leader of the free world, our country 
must show the way toward the pres- 
ervation of peace and freedom. We 


only one 


evidence 
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must develop a strong and clear-cut 
foreign policy that will unite our 
allies and effectively prevent war. 

If it is at all possible to make any 
progress toward peace through nego- 
tiation with the Communist leaders, 
we should take advantage of such 
opportunities, but we must always re- 
member that we cannot rely on the 
promises or the unsupported word of 
dictators who condone and practice 
mass oppression and slave labor. 
Above all, we should not let the peace 
propaganda from Moscow lull us in- 
to a false sense of security and dis- 
mantle our defense program. 

Labor plays a key role in the 
struggle for peace and democracy. 
The Communists are making the 
working masses of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America the target 
of their propaganda and infiltration 
operations. They have demonstrated 
that, once they gain control of a 
country’s labor movement, they can 
take over political control and extend 
the Iron Curtain without need to re- 
sort to open warfare. 


ge labor has succeeded in re- 
sisting and repelling such Com- 
munist invasions since the establish- 
ment of the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions in 1949. 
As members of the I.C.F.T.U., the 
A. F. of L. and the C.I.0. have given 


active assistance to the free trade 
union movements of the other free 
nations. Once labor unity is ac- 
complished, we can do an even more 
effective job in this vital field. 

But the main sphere of activity of 
the merged labor movement will still 
be right here in America. We face 
the great tasks ahead of us with a 
deep sense of responsibility and an 
invigorated determination to work for 
greater progress. 

We still have the primary responsi- 
bility of organizing the unorganized. 
There are still millions of workers in 
this country who are underpaid, 
whose working conditions are sub- 
standard and whose low economic 
status acts as a drag on the forward 
movement of our national economy. 


With the civil war in labor’s ranks at 
an end and with inter-union raiding 
reduced to a minimum, we hope to 
concentrate our energies on bringing 
the benefits of union organization 
to these underprivileged workers. 

The pressure for restrictive legisla- 
tion against labor continues to mount. 
The misnamed “right to work” laws 
are now in force in eighteen states. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is still on the 
books with all its repressive provi- 
sions. Once labor is united, we are 
resolved to intensify the political ac- 
tivities of labor and free the trade 
union movement of these shackles. 

In a positive direction, we must 
have more effective political action 
in order to win the enactment of social 
justice programs urgently necessary 
to maintain the forward progress of 
the American way of life. 

The nation’s educational system is 
in desperate straits, yet the federal 
government has neglected to take the 
responsibility for helping to build the 
necessary schools and provide higher 
standards to attract qualified teachers. 

Slum areas are spreading, yet the 
government has failed to authorize an 
effective program of public housing. 
Social security benefits, especially in 
the field of unemployment compensa- 
tion, are lagging far behind the times. 
yet thus far Congress has rejected the 
need for establishing decent nation- 
wide standards. 

These are only a few of the pro- 
gressive legislative goals of labor 
which we can attain once we have 
marshaled the political power in- 
herent in the vast membership of the 
united labor movement. 

In the year ahead, everything that 
labor does will be closely watched by 
those who are hunting for pretexts to 
place further legal chains on unions. 
Let us therefore live up to the high 
ideals of the founders of our move- 
ment. Let us do whatever we can 
to help our communities and _ the 
nation as a whole. Let us prove once 
and for all, by deeds as well as by 
words, that the united labor move 
ment will serve as a force for good in 
the life of our nation. 
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William. Schnitzlerds 
Sabor Day Message 


should welcome the unity of 

organized labor that will be in 
effect shortly after this Labor Day of 
1955. The A. F. of L. and C.1.0., 
made stronger because they will be 
one, will be better able to see that 
the working men and women of 
America earn —and are thus able 
to put into circulation—a fairer share 
of the wealth they produce. A united 
labor movement also will be better 
able to advance the common interests 
of everyone in our communities, 
states and nation. 

Samuel Gompers used to say that 
to be a good trade unionist one must 
also be a good citizen. 

During the early years of the move- 
ment, many trade unionists had to 
concentrate mostly on bread-and-but- 
ter interests. They had to struggle 
for a living wage and recognition that 
they were not second-class citizens. 
During the early days organized labor 
used its influence to end child labor, 
excessively hard work and long hours 
for women, sweatshops and unhealthy, 
hazardous shop conditions. Labor 
unions started and led the fight to 
set up the American public school 
system. 

It has only been within recent years 
that trade unionists have had the 
opportunity to act more intimately in 
the affairs of each community and be 
recognized for what they can do and 
have done. Labor always gave gen- 
erously to fund-raising drives, both 
locally and nationally, but was usually 
denied proper acknowledgment of its 
contributions. Trade union members 
were not invited to sit on committees 
and hoards governing the affairs of 
local and state social and educational 
agencies. It has only been since the 
war crisis that the working man has 
been given the full opportunity to be 
an active and responsible citizen. 

Organized working men and women 
can play a decisive role in making 
this a better nation. United, we will 
be more than 15,000,000, and with 
four jersons to a family that means 
we will represent 60,000,000 persons, 
st half the population of the 


fsa citizen of this nation 
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country. We will be the largest single 
group within the nation. 

United, we can serve the nation 
even more than in the past. 


peer tens of thousands of union 
members are serving on boards 
and committees of community chests 
and social agencies, and in at least one 
large city a trade unionist is the head 
of the community chest campaign. 
Trade unionists are members of plan- 
ning commissions, civil service com- 
missions, state and city boards of ed- 
ucation, community relations and 
human rights commissions. Union 
men have served on committees that 
have established and improved social 
security, public schools, housing and 
hospitals. 

No less than seventy-two scholar- 
ships are now awarded annually by 
A. F. of L. national and international 
unions, state councils, city central 
bodies, area-wide councils and local 
unions, and 274 institutes and con- 
ferences were conducted by various 
A. F. of L. bodies during a recent cal- 
endar year. C.I.O. unions and their 
central bodies offer additional scholar- 
ships to deserving young men and 
women and have been holding their 
own educational conferences. 

Labor union members are inter- 
ested as citizens in seeing that more 
people are able to own their own 
homes, and some unions have even 
sponsored housing developments. 
Trade unionist citizens do more than 
deplore juvenile delinquency; they 
have voluntarily constructed Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout summer camps, 
sponsored youth recreation centers, 
furnished equipment for boys’ clubs, 
promoted junior baseball leagues, 
aided their churches and helped their 
fellow citizens in seeing that the 
community has sufficient playgrounds, 
swimming pools and other recrea- 
tional facilities. They seek to see that 
our youth are given every chance for 
a more wholesome development. 

Every day we read how members 
of a labor union have contributed to 
a local blood bank, how they have 
helped in building sandbag levees 
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against a threatening flood, trans- 
ported families from water-ravaged 
regions to safety, helped rebuild a 
town that was devastated by a tor- 
nado. 

Trade unionists have served their 
communities on the principle that 
good citizenship means responsible 
activity beyond the scope of one’s 
own immediate interests, on the prin- 
ciple that what is good for the com- 
munity and nation is good for the 
union man, too. We have sought to 
eliminate slums and promote better 
housing to make the community at 
large a better and more wholesome 
place in which to raise a family. We 
have tried to advance the cause of 
democracy in local, state and national 
affairs, not to get labor government 
but to get good government. We 
have tried to act as brothers accord- 
ing to the American and Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition that all men are born 
equal and that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. 

On this Labor Day, 1955, we as 
trade unionists look forward to a 
year in which we will be united, 
stronger and able to work more ef- 
fectively with other citizens toward a 
better and fuller life for all Ameri- 
cans. 





for happier days 
in the future 
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Today’s employer-favoring National Labor Relations Board 


is winking at anti-union tactics that are downright filthy 


Yes, They're Using Spies Again 


By JAMES A. SUFFRIDGE 


President, Retail Clerks International Association 


ISTORY does, indeed, repeat 
H itself, and frequently with a 

vengeance. At this very mo- 
ment I feel safe in saying that local 
unions and organizers of the Retail 
Clerks International Association and 
other A. F. of L. affiliates are en- 
countering all of the old evils iden- 
tified with labor spying in their ef- 
forts to organize the unorganized. 
This is particularly true in the retail 
department or textile stores. 

Labor spying is a broad term. It 
includes coercion of the employes and 
the slandering of the union and its 
representatives. This carefully 
planned union-baiting program is car- 
ried on under the philosophy that 
“big management can do no wrong.” 

Under the National Labor Relations 
Board’s present personnel, “employer 
free speech” has been given unbridled 
latitude, lending a certain legitimacy 
to almost any course of action an em- 
ployer chooses in his efforts to defeat 
organization of his work force. Un- 
der this favorable climate, employers 
have revived labor espionage. 

While the approach is less open and 
violent than in the old days, the re- 
sults are the same. These are the 
same tactics that raised the righteous 
indignation of the public after they 
were exposed by the celebrated La- 
Follette Congressional investigation. 

And the words of Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., writing in THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in August, 
1944, are as timely today as they were 
then. Said LaFollette: 

“The revelations made by the com- 
mittee often seemed shocking and 
sensational to the general public. But 
to working men and to members of 
unions, particularly American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions, who had suf- 
fered from the use of labor spies, pro- 
fessional thugs and strike guards for 
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years, there was nothing so unusual 
in the facts which we disclosed.” 

Public indignation would certainly 
be aroused again if the union-busting 
techniques—now revived in a broad 
and well-organized pattern by some 
big managements in the retail field— 
were investigated and exposed for 
what they really are. It is my belief 
that such revelations would shock the 
conscience of legislators and adminis- 
trators of labor legislation alike. Cer- 
tainly, if all the truth became known, 
it would show up the “employer free 
speech” provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in its real light and the interpre- 
tation placed on the provision as pro- 
viding a most fertile soil for the labor 
spy evil to flourish. 

The activities of professional union- 
busting agencies have become so pro- 
nounced that a resolution dealing 
with this situation received the unani- 
mous approval of the 900 delegates to 
the recent convention of the Retail 
Clerks International Association. 
These delegates, representing some 


300,000 retail store workers, were in 
an excellent position to know the ex- 
tent to which such anti-labor agencies 
are operating to defeat the aspirations 
of working people who seek to im- 
prove their lot through collective bar- 
gaining. 

A conspicuous example of how the 
refined version of labor spying oper- 
ates in the retail trade was graphically 
set out in a full-page article in the 
July 22 issue of Labor’s Daily, cap- 
tioned: “Case History in Union- 
Busting.” This story gave a factual 
picture of how “a great name in re- 
tailing” undertook to thwart the em- 
ployes’ attempting to keep a legitimate 
union as their collective bargaining 
representative. The story described 
the nefarious actions of undercover 
agents, acts of provocation and con- 
spiracy to violate the law. 

The most harmful and undemo- 
cratic feature of this modern type of 
labor spying is that there is a canopy 
of legality over the employers who 
engage in it. In times past, espion- 
age and labor-baiting had to travel 
under their own names and did not 
enjoy the ironic designation of “em- 
ployer free speech.” 


pees has taught us that when 
management learns that anti-un- 
ion agitation has the blessing of the 
law, the attempts by management to 
involve its executives and its employes 
in this agitation invariably lead to ex- 
cesses and illegal methods. 

For instance, certain large legal 
firms specialize in methods of getting 
working people to react favorably to 
the employer’s persuasion. These 
firms and other agencies will furnish 
to employers—for a price—a com- 
plete line of anti-union artillery, en 
compassing espionage, slande: and 
even physicial provocation. And em- 
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ployers retain them to subvert the 
interest of their workers because it is 
not natural for employes to act con- 
trary to their own economic interests. 
Neither do minor and secondary store 
executives enjoy the task of propa- 
gandizing workers against unionism. 
Thus, the improvisation of unnatural 
results becomes the specialized con- 
cern of these specialists in labor es- 
pionage. 

Let me quote from an NLRB hear- 
ing officers’ report. 

“There had been and was no or- 
ganized opposition or a single overt 
act of opposition at the Fenway Store 
until after Guffey arrived to organize 
it,” says this report. “In other words, 
undercover operators like Gannon 
had proved incapable of implement- 
ing the opinions expressed by Group 
Manager McDermott in his speeches 
of January 20-21. 

“Immediately after Guffey regis- 
tered at the Brasmore Hotel [ Boston], 
things began to happen and organized 
opposition to the affiliated council ap- 
peared to form.” 

Now, who are these people? “Mc- 
Dermott” was the store manager who 
spoke against the union at a “captive 
audience” meeting. “Guffey” was an 
imported labor espionage operator. 
“Gannon” was an “undercover oper- 
ative” working as a salesperson and 
reporting to the employer on union 
activities. The report deals with the 
organization of a company-dominated 
union to oppose the legitimate union 
which the workers had chosen. 


_— question must be asked: Is 
this an equitable extension of the 
“employer free speech” section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act? The present NLRB 
apparently thinks so. 

And what is the net result? This 
labor-spying racket adds up to delays 
and economic hardship for workers 
who want and need a union and to 
labor disputes, costly ones, for the 
stores that indulge in such practices, 
as well as the stigma of crimes which 
must he committed in management’s 
name in order to prolong the exploi- 
tation of the employes. 

Despite such anti-union forces, the 
Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion has made, and will continue to 
make. organizational gains. It will 
do so because it is well versed in the 
orgaiizational problems of its juris- 
dicti The prostitution of the “free 
spee section of Taft-Hartley by 
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the NLRB can only delay, not pre- 
vent, organization of the retail indus- 
try. This is true because retail store 
workers are freedom-loving people 
who, more and more, are embracing 
unionism and reacting with militancy 
against injustices. 

Not all stores can be charged with 
labor-baiting and espionage. The Re- 
tail Clerks have signed agreements 
with many firms whose names are a 
byword in the retail industry. By and 
large, they negotiate contracts with 
dignity and in good faith. 

No doubt many of these stores, or 
chains, are well known to the read- 
ers of this magazine. The list in- 
cludes such famous names as Filene’s, 
Jordan-Marsh, Macy’s, Lit Brothers, 
Gimbel’s, J. N. Adams, The Fair, 
Rollman’s, Joseph Horn, Kaufman’s, 
Boggs and Buhl, Snellenberg’s, the 
Denver Dry Goods Company, Bon 
Marche, Kahn’s, Alden’s, The Empo- 
rium, City of Paris, Sears Roebuck 
and Company, Montgomery Ward and 
Company, F. W. Woolworth, J. C. 
Penney Company. Liggett Drugs, 
the A. and P., and Safeway Stores. 


There is one peculiarity, however, 
that is noteworthy. While 
may enjoy good collective bargaining 
relations with firms in one part of 
the country, some of these same firms 
cannot resist the temptation to utilize 
the newly licensed union-busting tech- 
niques in other areas in an effort to 
defeat new organization and continue 
substandard wages and conditions. 

LaFollette foresaw this revival of 
labor espionage in 1944. He warned: 

“There remains a powerful minor- 
ity of employers who are only await- 
ing economic and political conditions 
which will enable them to renew their 
drive to smash trade unionism in the 
United States.” 

Have these prophetic words come 
true? The Retail Clerks International 
Association is convinced from experi- 
ence that they have. Therefore, its 
membership of 300,000 is demanding 
that the searchlight of investigation 
and public disapproval be turned 
upon the current illegal practices and 
abuses that are being perpetrated 
by big businesses in retailing to fore- 
stall organization of their employes. 


unions 


Bargaining Results in 1955 


NION contract settlement terms 

have improved “markedly” in 
recent months, declares the latest is- 
sue of Research Report, a publication 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Under the heading “Results of Bar- 
gaining in First Half of 1955,” the 
article says: 

“There has been a notable up- 
swing both in the size of wage in- 
creases and in the amount of benefit 
adjustments. Typical wage raises 
negotiated in May and June have 
been from seven to twelve cents an 
hour—generally several cents larger 
than those agreed on in the first few 
months of the year. The increases 
usually have been accompanied by 
substantial adjustments in benefit pro- 
visions, most notably in those for 
health and welfare protection, paid 
vacations and holidays, and pensions. 

“The uptrend is explained by a 
combination of factors. The 
tinued improvement of business ac- 
tivity in most industries, the 
erally optimistic view of the imme- 
diate economic future, substantial 
advances in productivity, the excel- 
lent profit position of most industry 
and more aggressive union bargain- 


con- 
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ing efforts have been significant. 

“The coming months very likely 
will see a continuing favorable bar- 
gaining atmosphere, with a steady 
rise in contract adjustment levels as 
compared to the start of the year. 
The upward trend undoubtedly is 
strengthened by the nationwide im- 
pact of the settlements at midyear in 
the auto and steel manufacturing in- 
dustries. The large numbers of 
workers affected by these settlements 
contribute to their influence on ad- 
justments elsewhere. The settlement 
with the leading auto manufacturers 
provided wage raises averaging more 
than seven cents an hour, plus bene- 
fit provisions costing the employers 
an additional twelve to thirteen cents. 
The settlement with the basic steel 
producers provided increases averag- 
ing fifteen cents. 

“The fact that prices have held 
steady during the first half of the year 
has not deterred the negotiation of 
wage increases. Employers have al- 
most without exception agreed that 
wage increases are warranted by ad- 
vances in productivity, by the rise in 
wage levels generally and to enable 
higher living standards.” 





ls Your Union Showing Movies? 


HAT can unions do to in- 

crease attendance at meet- 

ings? There is no set answer 
or pat formula, but there are some 
things which help to add interest and 
increase membership attendance, and 
one of them is the use of labor films. 
More and more, leaders of unions are 
learning that showing labor movies 
is one means of pepping up the meet- 
ing, attracting the members and mak- 
ing them better informed. 

Where can a local union get films? 
How much will they cost? What 
about equipment? These are ques- 
tions which a union asks before em- 
barking on any film program. “Films 
for Labor,” published by the Depart- 
ment of Education, A. F. of L., pro- 
vides the answers. The catalogue 
gives the titles of more than 100 films 
and filmstrips now available from our 
library, summarizes the contents of 
each, sets forth the running time and 
the rental charge, and indicates which 
films are cleared for television use. 
“Films for Labor” also gives pointers 
on setting up film showings and in- 
formation on the purchase of pro- 
jection equipment. 

In order to encourage unions to 
purchase their own projection equip- 
ment, we have made contacts with 
leading equipment distributors and 
can buy for affiliated unions such 
equipment as they may require at 
substantial discounts off list prices. 
Unions interested in the purchase of 
16-millimeter picture pro- 
jectors, filmstrip and slide projectors, 
screens, players, etc., can 
obtain information on makes, models 
and prices by writing to A. F. of L. 
Department of Education at 1625 
Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Let us that your local 
union decides to try using labor films. 
This decision will probably be based 
on recommendations by your educa- 
tion committee, and the 
should designate some one person to 
take full responsibility for the film 
Very likely the committée 
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has recommended participation in the 
A. F. of L.’s Film-a-Month plan, de- 
scribed further on in this article, be- 
cause it provides an easy and in- 
expensive way of receiving films on a 
regular basis. The education com- 
mittee discusses the matter of pro- 
jection equipment. It decides whether 
to recommend purchase of equip- 
ment or to borrow or rent it locally. 
(Schools, adult education centers, 
libraries, churches, etc., as well as 
local audio-visual dealers, are good 
sources to check for equipment if you 
do not own your own.) 

Another question for the committee 
to consider in the very early stages of 
setting up a film program is the possi- 
bility of obtaining a union operator 
for the projector. Here much de- 
pends on the Motion Picture Oper- 
ators’ local. It is important to advise 
the local that these are not com- 
mercial showings and that no ad- 
mission will be charged. Ofter, city 
centrals where the Motion Picture 
Operators are represented will have 
the Operators’ delegate take charge 
of the film showings. In many cases 
the Operators will make special ar- 
rangements with unions. In any 
event, it is important to have this 


matter settled at the beginning so 
that misunderstandings will not crop 
up later. 

Those in charge of the film pro- 
gram will want to consider carefully 
the films to be shown. The American 
Federation of Labor film library now 
contains more than 100 titles to 
choose from, ranging alphabetically 
from “A Is for Atom,” a film on 
atomic energy, to “Youth Wants to 
Know,” a kinescope of President 
Meany’s appearance on the television 
program of this title. Once the ar- 
rangements for projection equipment 
and an operator have been made, the 
films to be shown have been selected 
and a confirmation has been received 
from the A. F. of L. film library, 
the next step is to see that the mem- 
bers know what is going on. 

The education committee has un- 
doubtedly been reporting at the 
local’s meetings on its activities and 
plans, but it is essential to remember 
that the union wants to increase its 
meeting attendance with these film 
showings. The A. F. of L. Depart: 
ment of Education attractive, 
colorful posters to advertise the movie 
programs, and you will find these 
good for posting on bulletin boards. 
A story in your local union paper, a 
postcard mailing to the members, a 
telephone canvass, as much word-ol- 
mouth advertising as _possible—all 
these things will help. 


E SEND out films to arrive a few 
Woasys in advance of the scheduled 
showing date so that there will be 
time to preview the film before 
showing it at the meeting. The im- 
portance of this preview cannot be 
overemphasized. It will not take long 
and it will give the person in charge 
an opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the contents of the film, to check 
the physical condition of the film and 
of his projection equipment, and to 
make any necessary repairs. (All 
our films are checked before they are 
sent out, but double-checking doesn't 


has 
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do any harm.) After previewing the 
film, the person who will introduce it 
to the group should go over the film 
discussion guide, which we send along 
with each film, and modify our sug- 
gested introductory remarks and dis- 
cussion questions to fit his own 
particular situation. 

The person who is to project the 
film should arrive about half an hour 
in advance of the meeting time to 
get his projector and screen set in 
place. (It’s a lot easier and simpler 
to do this in an empty hall than to 
crawl around under people’s feet 
trying to get to an electrical outlet.) 
The distance of the projector from 
the screen should be checked to make 
sure the image fills the screen and that 
no one will be sitting in the room so 
as to obscure the picture. The sound 
should be checked and the projector 
should be threaded carefully. 


HE film leader should introduce 
ae film briefly, tell the audience 
what they are going to see, how long 
the film runs, and should be careful to 
emphasize that there will be discus- 
sion following the film showing. Per- 
haps there are points he particularly 
wishes the group to look for in the 
film. He should stress these in his in- 
troductory remarks. 

It is often difficult to get discussion 
started following a film showing, 
particularly if the film has been the 
last item on the meeting agenda. Too 
many people, accustomed to com- 
mercial movies, regard any movie 
showing as a passive form of enter- 
lainment, requiring little if any 
thought and no participation. A good 
discussion, however, will increase 
tremendously the educational value of 
aunion’s film program and, once the 
members get the discussion habit, 
they will find it stimulating and 
enjoyable. The discussion guides 
which are sent out with the films give 
a number of suggested questions. 

In order to get a well-balanced pro- 
gram and provide variety, it is wise 
to alternate between strictly labor 
films and those on related subjects. 
Most of our films are in the labor 
field, hut labor’s interests range be- 
yond hread-and-butter issues these 
days, and our library reflects these 
wide interests with films on such sub- 


jects as political education, civil 
tights. world trade, the United Na- 
tions. international relations and co- 
Operatives as well as on such trade 
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union topics as labor history, griev- 
ance handling, shop steward training 
and organizing a local union. 

More than 100 local unions and 
city central bodies have already sub- 
scribed to our Film-a-Month plan. 
It has given them an easy, efficient 
and inexpensive means of securing 
films on a regular monthly basis. 
Participants in the plan receive one 
film each month, for showing on a 
date which they specify, for a twelve- 
month period. The total cost of the 
plan is only $18, or $1.50 per film, 
which is half the regular rental rate 
charged for most of our films. Since 
the unions send us their entire order 
in advance, correspondence on book- 
ings, billings, etc., is held to a mini- 
mum and it is not necessary to send 
last-minute wires or to be disap- 
pointed because the asked-for film is 
not available. 

A typical Film-a-Month schedule 
might be as follows: 


Sept. 12, “With These Hands.” 
(Gets program off to a good start.) 
Oct. 10, “Ticket to Freedom.” 
(Good political education for pre- 
election month.) 
Nov. 14, “Union Local.” 
(Basic union structure—good for 
new members. ) 
Dec. 12, “For Fair Play.” 
(Brotherhood film—good for 
Christmas season.) 


Jan. 9, “Shop Steward.” 
(Important and well done.) 


Feb. 13, “To Help Themselves.” 
(Good interest-getter in interna- 
tional affairs.) 


March 12, “Twenty-four Hours.” 
(Outstanding new union film.) 
April 9, “What Is a Co-op?” 
(Well done and informative.) 
May 14, “A Watch for Joe.” 


(A labor film with a romantic 
twist—good for spring.) 


June 11, “Due Process of Law De- 
nied.” 
(A thriller, with a good civil rights 
angle. ) 


July 9, “Dues and the Union.” 
(Good—and short—which is im- 

portant for summer meetings.) 

Aug. 13, “Pressure Groups.” 
(Good for legislative work—and 

short.) 


This schedule alternates strictly 


labor films with films on other sub- 
jects of interest to labor. Such a 
balanced program has proved popu- 
lar. Any film or filmstrip in our 
library may be used under the Film- 
a-Month plan and any combination 
desired may be arranged. 

While the majority of our Film-a- 
Month subscribers follow the pat- 
tern of receiving one film each month 
for showing on a specified date, the 
program is flexible and it can be 
adapted to fit special needs. Some 
large locals and district councils keep 
one film for a two-week, one-month 
or even a two-month period in order 
to cover all their meetings. For ex- 
ample, Local 590 of the Meat Cutters 
in Pittsburgh retains films for a one- 
month period. It showed “How 
Green Was My Valley” to 1,900 per- 
sons at twelve meetings during a 
recent month. Special price arrange- 
ments are made for unions which 
retain films for more than one show- 
ing. 

One central labor union which par- 
ticipates in the program has a novel 
and excellent public relations ar- 
rangement for its Film-a-Month plan. 
Since this central body does not own 
its own projection equipment, it bor- 
rows the equipment from the local 
public library and, in return, arranges 
to let the library show the films to 
other groups in the community. This 
is an excellent illustration of the way 
in which libraries and labor can 
cooperate to mutual advantage. 


,  jege films are the major portion 


of our library, we also have a 
number of filmstrips, and here | 
would like to clear up some of the mis- 
conceptions people have about film- 
strips. A filmstrip is simply a series 
of still photographs or drawings on a 
35-millimeter-wide strip of film. Film- 
strips come in 35-millmeter width 
only; there is no such thing as a 
16-millimeter filmstrip. This does 
not mean that it requires a 35-milli- 
meter movie projector, such as is 
used for commercial movies, to show 
a filmstrip. A filmstrip is shown on 
a projector similar to that used to 
show slides. In fact, many filmstrip 
projectors can also be used for slides. 

Filmstrip projectors are inexpen- 
sive, portable and extremely simple 
to operate. Most of our filmstrips 
are accompanied by 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
records which carry the commentary 
for the strip. (Continued on Page 27) 
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President, Office Employes International Union 


HE recent convention of the 

Office Employes International 

Union enthusiastically adopted 
the organizational conference pro- 
gram previously put into effect on a 
voluntary basis by the union’s execu- 
tive The delegates to the 
convention recognized the value of 
the organizational conferences, tak- 
ing full note of the fact that, through 
the conference program, membership 
has been increased by 20 per cent in 
less than two years. 

A resolution adopted overwhelm- 
ingly called for mandatory participa- 
tion in organizational conferences in 
the future. As of September 1, 1955, 
all local unions of the Office Employes 
falling within the geographical areas 
of conferences established by the Ex- 
ecutive Board must affiliate with the 


officers. 


appropriate conferences. 

The organizational conference idea 
is not new in the trade union move- 
ment. In essence, the organizational 
conference calls for the pooling of 
resources of local unions in a given 
geographical area for purposes of 
promoting greater organizational ac- 
tivity. 

A typical example of the success of 
the organizational conference 
gram deals with our efforts to bring 
employes of the B.C. Electric Office 
Employes Association into the fold 
of the O.E.1.U. An 
conference was formed in the Pacific 
Northwest which encompassed Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
After the establishment of this con- 
Eugene Corum was ap- 
pointed to the organizational staff. 
The conference and the international 


pro- 


organizational 


ference, 


union shared his salary and expenses. 

In addition to his work in the Seat- 
tle-Tacoma area, Organizer Corum 
made contact with the employes of 
the B.C. Electric Office Employes As- 
The officers of this inde- 
pendent association were invited to 


sociation. 


each and every conference meeting 
of the Pacific Northwestern Organiza- 
tional Conference. They attended 
and participated in these important 
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Subsequently, meetings 
were held between Organizer Corum 
and officers of the association. There- 
after, a meeting was arranged be- 
tween Organizer Corum and O.E.1.U. 
Director of Organization Henderson 
Douglas and the officers of the B.C. 
Electric Office Employes Association. 


meetings. 


Much headway was made at this 
meeting. 
Shortly afterward this writer 


traveled to Vancouver and addressed 
the Victoria and Vancouver branches 
Additional meet- 
ings were held with the members and 
officers of the association in which 
Organizer Corum participated. In 
May of this year the employes of the 
B.C. Electric Association voted to 
affiliate with the O.E.1.U. These 1,- 
300 office and clerical employes of a 
very important utility in Western 
Canada are now active, participating 
members of the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union—a direct result of 
the establishment of the organization- 
al conference program. 

Another instance of conference ac- 
tivity involves the employes of the 
A. O. Smith Corporation at Kanka- 


of the association. 





kee, Illinois. On prior occasions. be- 
fore the establishment of our confer. 
ence program, these employes had 
been contacted for the purpose of af- 


filiation with the O.E.1.U. In one 
instance, in conjunction with the 
American Federation of Technical 


Engineers, we were prevented from 
obtaining an election by an adverse 
decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

After the establishment of the 
North Central Organizational Confer. 
ence, newly appointed Conference Or- 
ganizers Eugene Dwyer and Arthur 
Lewandowski met with these employ- 
es. An organizational campaign was 
conducted. In an election under Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
pices an overwhelming victory was 
won. Prior to this campaign by con- 
ference organizers, interest in our or- 
ganization appeared to be on the 
wane due to our failure to obtain an 
NLRB election during the previous 
campaign. The conference organi- 
zers reversed this trend and gained 
the victory. 

After the establishment of the 
Northeastern Organizational Confer- 
ence, which embraces New England 
and Northern New York, Justin Man- 
ning was appointed as a conference 
He immediately began 
work in that area. As the result of a 
long, arduous campaign, Manning or- 
ganized the office employes of the na- 
tional office of the Knights of Colum- 
bus at New Haven, Connecticut. 
Manning’s efforts were impeded by 
the employer’s refusal to consent to 
an election. The K. of C. took the 
position that it was not covered by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

Hearings were held by the National 
Labor Relations Board. It sustained 
the position of the O.E.I.U. and or- 
dered an election. The 300 employes 
of the Knights of Columbus voted 
overwhelmingly for the O.E.I.U. as 
their collective bargaining represent: 


Board aus- 


organizer. 


ative. 
At the same time Manning worked 
hard and diligently on other organ 
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izational tasks. Outstanding among 
these was the campaign he conducted 
at Elmira, New York, involving the 
office employes of American La- 
France Foamite Company. The em- 
ployer insisted on a division of the 
office and clerical employes working 
in the same company. The employ- 
er’s position was that plant clericals 
and office clericals should be in two 
separate bargaining units. 

While the position of the company 
was in line with previous Board deci- 
sions. it is contradictory to the posi- 
tion of the O.E.1.U. We feel that the 
interests of office and clerical em- 
ployes are the same, regardless of 
whether they work in the main office 
or in the plant area. Promotional 
progression paths, sick leave policy, 
vacation policy and other personnel 
practices are the same for clerical em- 
ployes. regardless of the geographic 
location of the workers’ desks. We 
feel that it is opposed to the inter- 
ests of clerical employes to divide 
their collective bargaining strength. 

Subsequently, however, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board held with 
the employer, and an election involv- 
ing two units of office and clericals in 
that same company was conducted. 
Lo and behold! As a result of the 
work of local union officials and Con- 
ference Organizer Bud Manning, the 
employes of both units of the Amer- 
ican LaFrance Foamite Company 
chose the O.E.1.U. as their collective 
bargaining representative. 

Another illustration of the success 
of the O.E.I.U. organizational con- 
ference program is the unionization 
of 100 employes of the Koehring 
Company in Milwaukee. There 
again, as a result of the establishment 
of the organizational conference, Art 
Lewandowski, the newly appointed 
conference organizer, led a successful 
campaign to unionize the employes of 
that company. A National Labor 
Relations Board election was con- 
ducted, and it resulted in victory. 

About a year and a half ago, just 
prior to the establishment of our or- 
ganizalional conference program, 
Vice-President Oscar Bloodworth 
worked unsuccessfully to organize 
ARO, Inc., at Tullahoma, Tennessee. 
This year we established the South- 


easter Organizational Conference 
and aj pointed a conference organizer 
to assist in that part of the country. 


As a result, Vice-President Blood- 
worth was able to spend a great deal 
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of time on a campaign to reorganize 
the office employes of that company. 
After a hard campaign, during which 
the company used most of the tactics 
allowed under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
an NLRB election indicated that 250 
office and clerical employes of the 
company desired the O.E.1.U. as their 
collective bargaining representative. 


. example of organiza- 
vi tional teamwork is the work 
performed by Business Representa- 
tive Ben Cohan of New York Local 
153 and Conference Organizer Tho- 
mas Flynn, assigned to Boston. 

Through contact established as a 
result of the formation of the North- 
eastern Organizational Conference, 
Cchan notified Organizer Flynn of 
the fact that he was making headway 
in organizing at the Budweiser Com- 
pany. Cohan was particularly cog- 
nizant of the fact that the company 
could ask for a more inclusive bar- 
gaining unit than the New York-New 
Jersey area. Flynn then proceeded 
with a Boston campaign. Campaigns 
were also inaugurated in other cities 
of the Eastern Seaboard. 

After hearings, the Labor Board 
held that a local unit of the Budweiser 
Company was appropriate. In quick 
succession, thereafter, elections were 
won in the Budweiser Company in 
New York and Boston. Cohan and 
Flynn then worked together to nego- 
tiate agreements in those cities. 





EON wae os 
The desk worker, like any other worker, needs a union’s protection 


Throughout the United States and 
Canada, our organizational program 
has been carried out by international 
representatives and officers, confer- 
ence organizers and local union rep- 
resentatives. Campaigns have been 
initiated in all conference and non- 
conference areas. Successful organ- 
ization of office and clerical employes 
has been simultaneously accom- 
plished in such far-flung places as 
Gatineau, Quebec, and Grand Prairie, 
Texas. In these instances we organ- 
ized the Commercial Alcohol Com- 
pany at Gatineau and the Lone Star 
Boat Company at Grand Prairie. 

Some additional examples of suc- 
cessful O.E.1.U. organization are the 
Autographic Business Form Com- 
pany at Jersey City, the Presidential 
Insurance Company at Jacksonville, 
Florida, the Dryden Paper Company 
at Dryden, Ontario, the American Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Detroit, 
the Barclay Hotel in New York City, 
the Union Freightways in Kansas 
City, the Catalytic Construction Com- 
pany in Philadelphia and Climax 
Molybdenum in Denver. 

While the atmosphere engendered 
by the present Administration, par- 
ticularly the NLRB, is not favorable 
to new organization of workers, the 
Office Employes International Union 
is continuing to move ahead. We 
believe that the coming merger of the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.0. will help the 


general organizational picture. 
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MR. ROLLINGS 


“Missouri Moves Forward” is the 
slogan found on each highway im- 
provement project within our state, 
and it seems that these three words 
are also appropriate as a description 
of the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor in its program of service to 
the working people of Missouri. 

Our concept is that the State Fed- 
eration of Labor should be an insti- 
tution serving the needs of organized 
workers—and unorganized workers. 
It should be ever ready, we hold, 
to champion a liberal cause in behalf 
of all the people who toil. 

Since the organization of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor in 
1891, it has been the champion of 
improvements for the working people 
of Missouri. Accomplishments have 
been great, even though the securing 
of legislative gains for labor has not 
been easy. In 1891 two of every 
three citizens lived in Missouri’s rural 
areas, while today the reverse is true. 
Nevertheless, the control of our 
state’s legislative processes remains 
with the rural areas. 

In the Legislature there are seats 
for thirty-four senators and 157 rep- 
resentatives. About fourteen of the 
thirty-four senators represent districts 
which can be considered industrial, 
while less than fifty of the representa- 
tives come from industrial areas. 
Seventy-nine votes are required to 
pass a bill in the House. In the Sen- 
ate it takes eighteen votes. 

Missouri labor began an inventory 
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President, Missouri State Federation of Labor 


two years ago of its assets—tools and 
equipment that could be used in a 
positive campaign to secure the enact- 
ment of some beneficial laws for the 
working people. We found that the 
State Federation of Labor then repre- 
sented less than one-third of the total 
A. F. of L. membership in the state. 
However, we did have at least one 
affiliated local union in 103 of the 
state’s 114 counties. This was a 
pleasant surprise to us. 

Plotting the membership on the 
map by Congressional and state sen- 
atorial districts, we found that we had 
membership in each of the eleven 
Congressional districts and in each of 
the thirty-four state senatorial dis- 
tricts. In some of the counties, 
though, union members were not suf- 
ficiently numerous to play a vital role 
in electing or defeating candidates 
for office. 

The international unions of the 
American Federation of Labor were 
very cooperative in supplying lists of 
their local unions along with the offi- 
cers’ names and addresses. The State 
Federation of Labor made contact 
with the locals not already affiliated. 
As a result of our efforts, we have 
increased the membership affiliation 
of the Federation in less than two 
vears from 100,046 to 145,254. Lo- 
cal unions which have not as yet af- 
filiated have been cooperating excel- 
lently in getting in touch with mem- 
bers of the Legislature when informed 
of the necessity to do so. 


Prior to the 1954 election a pat. 
tern of operation was established 
which will be our standard in the 
future. The voting records of all 
candidates were carefully analyzed. 
Where a candidate did not have a 
voting record, we ascertained wheth- 
er or not he would be friendly or 
hostile toward a program of legisla. 
tion of benefit to workers. The in- 
formation was then communicated to 
each local union in the state, whether 
or not it was affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor, and through the 
local unions to the membership. 

The Missouri State Labor League 
for Political Education recommended 
fourteen candidates for the seventeen 
seats in the State Senate. Eleven of 
them were elected. We recommend- 
ed ninety-eight candidates for the 
157 seats in the House.  Eighty- 
eight of these were elected. In the 
Congressional races we recommended 
eleven candidates and nine of them 
were elected; and one unfriendly can- 
didate, whose majority in 1952 had 
been 45,000, was cut down to a mar- 
gin of only 8,000 in the 1954 elec- 
tion. The recommendations of the 
Missouri L.L.P.E. were made—and 
will be made in the future—only on 
the basis of the record of the candi- 
date, not on the party ticket. 

While Missouri has two Demo- 
cratic United States Senators and 
nine of the eleven Congressmen are 
Democrats, Missouri’s Legislature 
switches control frequently between 
the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Men who are good friends of 
labor are given our support, regard- 
less of their party affiliations. 


A THE recently concluded session 
of our Legislature, the lawmak- 
ers considered thirty-five bills which 
were of direct interest to workers. 
Some affected labor more than others. 
Eighteen of these bills reached the 
governor’s desk. Ten of them were 
signed and eight were vetoed. All 
Missouri workers received a sledge- 
hammer blow when Governor Phil 
Donnelly vetoed the unemployment 
compensation bill which would have 
increased the maximum benefit ceil- 
ing from $25 to $32 per week and 
the maximum number of benefit weeks 
from twenty-four to twenty-six. 
The Legislature passed a bill mod- 
ifying the utilities disputes act. Un- 
der this bill companies while under 
seizure would have been responsible 
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for unemployment compensation tax- 
es, social security taxes and work- 
men’s compensation insurance, and 
they would also have been liable for 
any accidents or injuries inflicted 
upon the public. The bill greatly 
modified the stiff penalties and loss 
of seniority of any employe who 
struck during the period of state 
seizure. Governor Donnelly vetoed 
this bill. He also vetoed a prevailing 
rate of wage measure patterned after 
the Davis-Bacon Act and vetoed a bill 
compelling employers to pay for all 
pre-employment physical examina- 
tions required by them. 

While the Legislature passed good 
legislation, the governor torpedoed 
most of it. He showed little regard 
for the welfare of working people. 


NE of Missouri labor’s greatest 
O achievements this year was the 
defeat of “right to work.” We organ- 
ized a joint legislative committee 
composed of A. F. of L., C.I.0. and 
railroad brotherhoods. We enlisted 
the aid of powerful church and farm 
groups to oppose enactment of “right 
to work.” 

The Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce spent almost $100,000 in 
publicizing the alleged need for such 
a law in newspapers throughout the 
state. The Chamber wanted the Leg- 
islature to place the issue before the 
people. The idea of labor’s enemies 
was that the lawmakers would be glad 
to shift the issue to the people as an 
easy way out. The State Chamber of 
Commerce and its ally, the Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation, received 
quite a shock when they found that 
the Legislature would not accept their 
program. 

The work of the Missouri State 
Federation of Labor and labor’s joint 
legislative committee began early and 
it proved extremely valuable. We 
built a relationship with church and 
farm groups and our unions in the 
rural areas to the extent that every 
member of the Legislature, whether 


from the country or the city, heard 
from his constituents and was urged 
to oppose the phony “right to work” 


bill. 


When the hearing was held before 
the House Committee on Constitu- 


tional \mendments, the general coun- 
sel of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, a: organization of 200,000 Mis- 
souri farmers, made one of the 
strongt presentations possible in op- 
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position to the “right to work” fraud. 
The work of the Missouri State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the powerful 
assists of our friends were responsible 
for the committee’s decision to rec- 
ommend against passage of the bill. 
The advocates of the union-busting 
measure did not feel that they had 
sufficient support to reverse this rec- 
ommendation by a vote of the com- 
plete House. They did not seek a 
test of the committee’s action, and so 
the bill was killed. 

Before the next session of the Leg- 
islature we expect to hold a legisla- 
tive ferum within easy attendance of 
everyone throughout the state. We 
intend to talk about what is needed 
legislatively in Missouri and to dis- 
cuss techniques of securing favorable 
action. We feel that bringing the im- 
portance of legislation to all union 
members in Missouri will make them 
vitally interested in that phase of our 
government and inspire them toward 
doing something about securing good 
laws and defeating bad laws. 

Because of our experience with our 
present governor, who has little re- 
gard for the common man of Mis- 
souri, we expect to lay the facts coldly 
before all prospective candidates for 
governor and before political leaders 


and ascertain whether or not these 
candidates, if elected governor, would 
sign bills that the labor movement of 
Missouri advocates and that the work- 
ers of Missouri need. Bills of this 
kind have been vetoed by Governor 
Donnelly. 

The experience of working togeth- 
er with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at the state level the 
last two years has led to a definite 
belief that, when the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions takes place nationally, we of 
Missouri labor will be able to iron 
out our problems and design a proper 
merger in Missouri that will redound 
to the benefit of all Missouri citizens. 
We expect to complete our organiza- 
tion in time to present a unified stand 
in the elections of 1956. 

An enthusiastic spirit prevails to- 
day between our local unions in Mis- 
souri and the Missouri State Federa- 
tion of Labor. This enthusiasm, I 
am sure, will spark even greater sup- 
port of the State Federation of Labor 
than heretofore. New interest will be 
generated in the Missouri labor move- 
ment, giving us the momentum which 
will keep Missouri trade unionism 
moving forward in the days ahead. 


Lincoln 


By Samuel Gompers 


AND THERE EMERGED from 
poverty and obscurity a gaunt 


figure, the figure of Abraham 


Lincoln—the figure of a man 


whose spirit will live so long as 
there is hope in the hearts of 


men and in the minds of men 


to demand achievement and the maintenance of freedom, justice 


and democracy. Lincoln lived for the attainment of these prin- 


ciples; Lincoln died in the struggle for these principles. Lincoln’s 


spirit and high ideals dominate every movement of men and events 


which has for its purpose light and hope in the work and in the 


lives of the toiling masses of America—aye, of the whole world. 
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The Record of Congress 


ONSIDERING its handicaps, the first session 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress came off about 
as well as could be expected. There were 

many shortcomings, but there were also a number 

of accomplishments which will redound to the 
benefit of the American people. Let’s look at the 
record, 

On the positive side, the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the session was enactment of an increase 
in the federal minimum wage from 75 cents an 
hour to $1. 
tional economy by lifting the standards of those 


This action should buttress the na- 


at the bottom of the ladder. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor regrets that Congress could not 
see its way clear to raising the minimum to $1.25 
at this time. We also feel Congress was remiss 
in putting off the issue of extending coverage of 
the law to millions still excluded and in the fail- 
ure to provide higher standards for workers in 
Puerto Rico. 

Another praiseworthy action by Congress was 
the enactment of a substantial pay raise for fed- 
eral government employes after a series of dis- 
appointments due to two Presidential vetoes. This 
was a well-merited increase and the least that 
members of Congress could do in good conscience 
after boosting their own salaries by a far greater 
margin. 

In the vital field of international affairs, Con- 
gress cooperated closely with the President, thus 
exploding his pre-election prediction in the 1954 
campaign that a “cold war” would ensue between 
the Capitol and the White House if the Democrats 
won control. 

Having thus given credit where credit is due, 
let us now examine the areas where Congress fell 


down on its job. 
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Despite campaign promises by both parties to 
eliminate the manifest injustices of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, neither the House nor the Senate made a 
move toward amending the law. 

The House approved a bill liberalizing the So- 
cial Security Act and making benefits available to 
totally disabled workers at the age of 50, but the 
Senate failed to act on it after the American Med- 
ical Association protested that this limited relief 
for the helpless would open the door to “socialized 
medicine.” 

In the field of public housing, Congress finally 
adopted a weak compromise providing for only 
45,000 new units in the coming year. This falls 
far short of meeting the nation’s acute needs. The 
compromise was worked out after the Senate had 
approved a program calling for 135,000 units a 
year for four years and the House had eliminated 
any authorization for public housing whatsoever. 

Because of a dispute between the Administra- 
tion and Democratic leaders of Congress on financ- 
ing methods, Congress took no action at all ona 
new road-building program which had received 
almost universal support. 

The worst failure of Congress, however, was in 
connection with the nation’s disgraceful school 
shortage. Various measures were kicked around 
in both houses, but nothing at all was accom. 
plished. When Congress can find billions of dol- 
lars for all sorts of projects, it is nothing short 
of shameful that it cannot provide an adequate 
program of federal aid to education so that the 
nation’s children can be assured of decent schools 
and qualified teachers. 

Thus, on balance, the record of the first session 
of the Congress must be considered disappointing. 


Of course, there are obvious excuses for the 
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errors of omission and commission that took place. 
The Democrats were only in nominal control. 
The specter of a renewal of the coalition between 
conservative Southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans forced the Democratic liberals to 
accept many compromises which were distasteful. 
The political split between the Administration and 
the Congressional leadership also served to put the 


brakes on progressive action. 


But, basically, the blame for the shortcomings 
of Congress rests upon the voters. It has become 


jectives of our trade union movement. 


increasingly obvious over the past decade that to 
obtain more liberal legislation from Congress we 
must elect more progressive Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. This has become one of the major ob- 


In the 


1956 campaign, after our movement is reunited 
through the merger of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, it 


will be incumbent upon us to conduct an invig- 


orated political education and action campaign 
that wil! result in a resounding liberal victory. 


LABOR’S TRIBULATIONS IN KANSAS 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND and FLOYD E. BLACK 


President and Executive Secreiary, Respectively, 


HE trade union movement of 
Kansas has been subjected in 
the last eighteen months to 
some of the most trying experiences 
in the entire history of organized la- 
bor in this state. Labor has been 
buffeted by a barrage of anti-labor 
propaganda in the newspapers and on 
radio and television. Earlier in the 
year the people of Kansas were led to 
believe that the enactment of so-called 
“right to work” legislation would 
cure all labor-management differences. 
The 1955 legislative session was a 
stormy and bitter one. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were spent by 
the “Kansans for Right-to-Work 
Committee,” the State Chamber of 
Commerce and other proponents of 
“right to work” legislation. The State 
Federation of Labor was compelled 
to make heavy expenditures to coun- 
ter the “right to work” propaganda. 
The bill to cripple unions was in- 
troduced in the House early in the 
session. The measure emerged from 
the House Labor Committee with no 
recommendation. The House passed 
the bill by 66 to 45. Sent to the Sen- 
ate, the bill came out of the Senate 
Labor Committee without recom- 
mendation. The Senate passed the 
bill by a vote of 32 to 7. Then the 
governor promptly vetoed the meas- 
ure, setting forth his position in a 
stron: The House, 78 to 44, 
faile’ to override the veto. 
At this year’s legislative session 
twel\ other bills were introduced 
whicl, were designed to restrict the 


message. 
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Kansas State Federation of Labor 


operations of Kansas labor unions. 
These bills were all killed with the 
exception of House Bill 402, which 
was amended materially by the Senate 
Labor Committee. The Senate, in 
considering this bill, removed the 
section making union-shop clauses 
legal in labor-management contracts 
and again inserted the “right to 
work” section. The House refused to 
concur in the Senate’s changes. 

The bill was then referred to con- 
ference. The conference committee 
agreed to remove the “right to work” 
section and released the bill with a 
section granting the union shop. 

Before the conference committee’s 
report was submitted to the House 
and Senate, the House Industrial 
Development Committee presented 
House Concurrent Resolution 16. 
This called for submission to the peo- 
ple of Kansas, for a referendum vote, 
of the question of amending the state 
constitution to prohibit union-secu- 
rity clauses in labor-management con- 
tracts. The proposal was “emer- 
gencied” through to a roll-call vote. 
By this time feeling was so bitter and 
the legislators were so fed up with 
the “right to work” question that a 
motion was made to strike the resolu- 
tion from the House calendar—and 
the response was practically unani- 
mous. 

However, the advocates of “right to 
work” still refused to give up. They 
made an effort to get a “right to 
work” feature adopted by the confer- 
ence committee on House Bill 402. 


Labor’s enemies failed, but Kansas 
trade unionists were not successful in 
blocking adoption of the conference 
committee’s report recommending 
House Bill 402 in amended form. The 
major portion of the bill was a re- 
write of the 1943 Kansas Labor Act. 
An amendment, giving the State La- 
bor Commissioner authority to write 
rules and regulations governing secret 
ballots for elections, determining col- 
lective bargaining units and touching 
upon strikes or cessations of work, 
was the major change in the existing 
law. We were unsuccessful in pre- 
venting enactment of House Bill 402 
as amended, 

At the 1955 Kansas legislative ses- 
sion the workmen’s compensation law 
was improved in many respects. 
Maximum weekly benefits were in- 
creased from $28 to $32. Death bene- 
fits were lifted from $9000 to $12,- 
500, and medical and hospitalization 
benefits were increased from $1500 
to $2500. Several other construc- 
tive amendments improved the law 
further. The unemployment compen- 
sation law was amended, with maxi- 
mum weekly benefits going from $28 
to $32. 

Kansas labor feels that its foes 
have used about all of the ammuni- 
tion they had. We are sure that the 
small businessman, the farmer and 
others who a few months ago thought 
they were in favor of “right to work” 
are quite fed up with the subject and 
won't be enthusiastic about support- 
ing such legislation in the future. 
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What Shall We Lo Molt 
Human Problems i tndustry? 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


deal more emphasis might 

well be laid on developing 
an understanding of the hu- 
man factors which make up 
the industrial society at the 
work level and of the problems 
which arise within this context. 
This is an aspect of labor- 
management relations which 
is being brought to the fore- 
front of attention in a good 
many countries, primarily in 
order to combat the allegedly 
impersonal tendencies of in- 
dustrial society. 

Considered in broad terms, 
the spread of industrialization and the 
growing mechanization of industry 
are affecting the individual worker’s 
job, his status and his relations with 
his fellow workers. At the same time 
the increasing complexity of the ad- 
ministration of industry is also 
changing the conditions in which ex- 
ecutive and managerial officials carry 
out their work and the nature of their 
relationships with the workers. 

As industrialization proceeds, pro- 
ductive operations and workers are 
concentrated in relatively larger units. 
One job and one worker depend more 
closely upon another, each forming 
an integral part of the over-all ac- 
tivity of the work unit. The contribu- 
tion of each: individual, regardless of 
his place in the occupational hier- 
archy, becomes more specialized and 
more limited; he is one participant 
in a cooperative and many-sided pro- 
ductive effort. 

While he may require less ll- 
round skill to do his job, he needs 
other qualities enabling him to fit in- 
to a collective work environment and 


[: SEEMS to me that a great 
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Condensed from Mr. Morse's report 
to the International Labor Conference 





A. F. of L. President George Meany and 
Director Morse were snapped at Geneva, 
the scene of the I.L.O.’s recent parley 


to adapt to the social disciplines in 
volved. His contacts with manage- 
ment and often with the trade unions 
may become more remote, more for- 
mal and more impersonal. His main 
links with the enterprise may be those 
which develop through his informal 
relationships with the immediate 
working group of which he is a part. 
His wants, the points to which he at- 
taches importance in his work life, 
tend to be shaped in this context and 
to influence, in turn, the effort he is 
willing to put into his job and the 
satisfaction he gets out of it. 

He may sense the interdependence 
of the social effort which underlies the 
functioning of the work unit as a 
whole, but he may find it very difficult 
to appreciate this in practical terms 
as he goes on doing his own job 
from one day to the next. 

These developments are of impor- 
tance in all countries in all stages of 
industrial growth, but they often 
have a particular force in newly in- 
dustrializing countries in which the 
industrial worker has not yet found 


an established place in the so- 
cial structure and is not ac- 
customed to the impersonal 
employment relations of fac- 
tory life. 

The transition to industrial 
work may be and most often 
is posed in a simpler tech- 
nological context. But it is 
complicated by the fact that 
the industrial recruits have 
lost old family or community 
ties and are being absorbed 
into an industrial system lack- 
ing in the social traditions 
and the forms of organization 
necessary to facilitate the forg- 
ing of new ties. 

In such circumstances, the factors 
influencing adjustment to work and 
the relationships between the em- 
ployer and the worker are apt to be 
particularly complex. The problem 
of the worker’s need for help in ad- 
justing himself to the change from a 
rural community background to an 
urban factory environment, with all 
the differences in aims and _ values 
which this implies, is posed in sharper 
terms than ever before, and the per- 
sonal stresses likely to arise in the 
process are consequently greater. 

Many industrial leaders, for their 
part, have realized that they can no 
longer rely on the old forms of dis- 
cipline. Where they do, for example, 
inculcate fear of dismissal as a sanc- 
tion, they find it does not make for 
technical efficiency or for a plant 
climate conducive to good business. 
They have therefore often been in- 
duced to give more attention to posi- 
tive means of rousing greater interest 
in work and of providing fuller op- 
portunities for obtaining greater 
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satisfaction out of factory employ- 
ment. 

In recent years there has been a 
greater realization of the importance 
of the human factors which make for 
good teamwork in the changing in- 
dustrial structure. Current emphasis 
on research and experiment in this 
field attests to a growing practical in- 
terest in a number of countries, in- 
cluding a few in the earlier stages of 
industrialization as well as many al- 
ready more highly developed. 

The spread of interest is evidenced, 
for example, by the plans for holding, 
next year, a British Commonwealth 
and Empire Conference to be devoted 
primarily to the subject of human fac- 
tors in industrial development. Yet on 
the whole the study of human factors 
in industrial life, though recognized 
for a long time as of vital importance 
in many underdeveloped areas, has 
made the greatest strides in the more 
highly developed areas where the 
problems are perhaps in some ways 
less acute, in that the question is main- 
ly one of continued adaptation to a 
constantly changing industrial society 
rather than of initial adaptation to the 
relatively novel exigencies of such a 
society. 

Many of the efforts made so far 
have been directed toward exploring 
the facters which have a bearing on 
attitudes toward work. These grow 
out of a recognition, first, that the way 
a worker feels about his work has a 
direct and immediate impact on his 
output, efficiency and morale in gen- 
eral, and, secondly, that management 
must respect the basic human aspira- 
tions and rights of the individual 
worker. But it has also been recog- 
nized that we still have much to learn 
about the various factors that tend to 
make the individual worker satisfied 
or dissatisfied with his job. 

Adequate earnings and steady work, 
of course, as his basic means of liveli- 
hood; social security also, as his mini- 
mum protection against the hazards 
of the changing industrial society— 
these are always important. To work- 
ers in many of the underdeveloped 
countries they may be the primary im- 
mediate concerns. But most of the 
studies made up to the present admit 
that there are many sources of work 
satisfaction, that many are intangible 
and «difficult to assess in general or 
objective terms, and that there is no 
constant ordering of them by relative 
impor‘ance, the priorities given them 
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by the workers tending to vary with 
the social and economic climate of the 
country and the time, the particular 
undertaking and the individual. 

They suggest, however, that many 
human factors not accorded much 
importance in the more traditional 
industrial relations policies and prac- 
tices of the past may and often do play 
a very large part in determining the 
worker’s reaction to his job and his 
attitude toward his work and in the 
evolution of the whole atmosphere of 
opinion in the undertaking. They also 
suggest the importance of such fac- 
tors in efforts to increase productivity, 
to curtail industrial strife, to promote 
safety, to reduce absenteeism and to 
formulate policies relating to selection, 
training, promotion, methods of 
wage payment, supervision and many 
other questions of concern to manage- 
ment and labor at all stages of eco- 
nomic development. 

The results are so far limited and 
inconclusive. Yet they are, it. seems 
to me, capable of having significant 
repercussions on the approach of 
management, and to some extent of 
trade unions, both to the specific prob- 
lems which they face in their day-to- 
day work and to the longer-term prob- 
lems of building more effective la- 
bor-management cooperation in indus- 
try. Solutions for many problems 
hitherto regarded primarily as con- 
cerning technical points or welfare 
may now be conceived with more ex- 
plicit recognition of the psychological 
factors which lie at their roots. This 
wider approach may overturn some of 
the more traditional ideas of the past 
and suggest supplementary lines of 
policy to governments, employers and 
trade unions alike. 

The beginnings made in 
the analysis of social rela- 
tionships within industry 
are suggesting the impor- 
tance of managerial skill in 
this field. In certain coun- 
tries there have been sig- 
nificant revisions of man- 
agerial policy based on greater knowl- 
edge of and insight into human fac- 
tors in industrial life and aimed pri- 
marily at seeking to give greater satis- 
faction to certain of the wants which 
cannot be met exclusively through 
economic gain. Some unions as well 
are being influenced by the results. 

In certain cases initial suspicions 
of the emphasis on human factors in 
industrial life and of the motives un- 





derlying managerial interest in these 
factors have been replaced by a rec- 
ognition that, after all, the same fac- 
tors are of basic importance for the 
continued growth of effective trade 
unionism, adapted and adaptable to 
the needs and preoccupations of the 
rank and file of the workers, and for 
the pursuit of policies aimed toward 
the satisfaction of basic aspirations. 
In particular situations, however, 
the problems are very complex. From 
the management point of view, recog- 
nition that devotion, loyalty and en- 
thusiasm cannot be bought but have 
to be earned has led to the introduc- 
tion of “human relations programs” 
seeking to enlist the workers in a co- 
operative enterprise concerned with 
all aspects of the work of the under- 
taking. In many cases, however, the 
workers regard such programs with 
considerable reserve. Sometimes the 
mere use of the term “human rela- 
tions” gives rise to suspicions. 


_ trade unions and the workers 
may regard these efforts by the 
management as “psychological pater- 
nalism” consciously directed toward 
molding their outlook into a rather 
narrow shape and detaching them 
from the broader concerns represented 
by the trade unions. If productivity 
is a goal stressed by management, 
“human relations” are often consid- 
ered simply as techniques to induce 
more effort without any compensating 
elevation of the material or moral 
status of the workers. 

Inevitably, therefore, the human 
factor occupies a large place in the 
development of industrial relations. It 
has a specific bearing on all the prob- 
lems which arise in this 
connection at the level of 
the undertaking. Indeed, 
many consider, particularly 
in trade union circles, that 
a foundation of good indus- 
trial relations, established 
after full recognition of the 
role of occupational organi- 
zations, is necessary for the develop- 
ment of good human relations. This 
point of view was emphasized by the 
I.L.0. Iron and Steel Committee at its 
last session when it concluded that 
good human relations in the iron and 
steel industry could not prosper with- 
out the existence of good industrial 
relations and the recognition of trade 
unions freely chosen by the workers 
as repre- (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Duluth Labor Story 


By CHARLES BANNISTER 


President, Duluth Federated Trades Assembly 


Woaen Walter Mason of the na- 
tional legislative staff of the American 
Federation of Labor visited Duluth 
last winter, he told us: 

“Somebody’s been selling you folks 
down the river. Why, we have worse 
weather than this in Washington.” 

Mason hit Duluth during a balmy 
January thaw. But back in Washing- 
ton, he related, friends threw up their 
hands in horror at the mere thought 
of a trip te Duluth in midwinter. 
They suggested that he lay in a sup- 
ply of longies and wool socks. 

The A. F. of L. legislative repre- 
sentative had come to Duluth to pre- 
sent an extremely effective address on 
labor’s interest in safety before a “La- 
bor Night” audience of the Duluth 
Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Safety School. This was just one of 
many community activities in which 
the American Federation of Labor 
movement of Duluth directly partici- 
pates. (It also happens to be one of 
the few in which the A. F. of L. of 
Duluth and the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce get along together.) 

Greater participation in organized 
safety work is symbolic, perhaps, of 
the broad strides the A. F. of L. move- 
ment has made in Duluth in recent 
years. Surely we have as much of an 
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MR. BANNISTER 


obligation to introduce our liberal 
thinking in the civic function as we 
have in the political function. 

How far have we come as a group? 
Here are a few recent examples: 

The Federated Assembly 
secretary and the business representa- 
tive of our City and County Employes 
both hold posts on the City Charter 
Commission. This same business 
representative, incidentally, also has 
spent much of the past two years hard 


Trades 


at work as a member of the Minne- 
sota Tax Study Commission, a public 
body appointed to analyze our entire 
state tax structure. 

The current president of the Duluth 
Board ef Education is the A. F. of L. 
manager of our Labor 
World, Inc., a printing plant owned 
by the Trades Assembly and affiliated 
locals. This plant, one of the largest 
and most modern in Duluth, publish- 
es our weekly A. F. of L. newspaper, 
now nearing its sixtieth anniversary. 

The immediate past president of 
the Federated Trades Assembly is a 
member of the City Planning Conm- 
mission, the St. Louis County Wel- 
fare Board and the Advisory Council 
of the University of Minnesota In- 
dustrial Relations Center. 

A retired A. F. of L. fire fighter is 
a member of the St. Louis County 
Board of Commissioners. 

A former editor of the Labor 
World is a member of the Minnesota 
Industrial Commission. Serving on 
the Minnesota Voluntary Apprentice- 
ship Council is the secretary of the 
Duluth Building Trades Council. 
This writer was recently appointed 
to one of the three posts on the Min- 
nesota Civil Service Commission. 
And an A. F. of L. transit driver 


.* 
business 
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from Duluth was recently named per- 
sonal aide to Governor Orville Free- 
man, Minnesota’s liberal chief execu- 
tive. 

A Duluth carpenter is president of 

the largest savings and loan asso- 
ciation in Duluth, an association 
founded in the 1920s by the Duluth 
A. F. of L. movement. The business 
representative of the Plumbers is the 
president of an insurance agency, 
also labor-owned, which works close- 
ly with the savings and loan firm. 
' We also have direct representation 
on the boards of the Duluth Commu- 
nity Chest, the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, the local chapter 
of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis and the Duluth Rehabil- 
itation Center, an institution that 
organized labor helped found. 

In recent years education has at- 
tracted particular interest from the 
American Federation of Labor move- 
ment of Duluth. Our Assembly edu- 
cation chairman, who happens to be 
an A. F. of L. teacher in the public 
schools, has been elected president of 
the Northeastern Minnesota Educa- 
We have had an 
important part in securing a liberal 
majority on the Duluth School Board. 
We also have been a major force in 
the establishment of a new university 
campus, the Duluth branch of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The Federated Trades Assembly 
and the Duluth local of the American 
Federation of Teachers are both 
awarding annual $250 scholarships 
to worthy, needy students desiring to 
attend U.M.D. (as the Duluth branch 
is known). The Teachers were par- 
ticularly instrumental in obtaining 
expansion of the U.M.D. curriculum 
to include a graduate degree program 
for teachers seeking master’s degrees. 

A. F. of L. families in Duluth have 
given active support to all legislation 
providing for construction of build- 
ings on the new U.M.D. campus. 
That support is certain to continue 
because hundreds of A. F. of L. fam- 
ilies in the area have found out per- 
sonally that the establishment of the 
Duluth branch of the University of 
Minnesota enables them to afford col- 
lege education for their children. 

Worker education courses, held in 
the evening once a week, are now 
sponscred jointly by the central body 
and th» University of Minnesota In- 
dustria! Relations Center. It is our 
hope {» interest more of the younger 
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trade unionists in such background 
training for future leadership roles. 

For a time the Federated Trades 
Assembly produced monthly radio 
programs acquainting the general 
public with our views on current is- 
sues affecting the community and the 
state. We now have under considera- 
tion the feasibility of a monthly tele- 
vision program in the same pattern. 

Duluth labor’s years of effort in 
behalf of community betterment proj- 
ects not related to education are now 
showing tangible results. The Fed- 
erated Trades Assembly has worked 
long and hard for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and now intends to make 
sure that deep-draft channels are ex- 
tended all the way to Duluth. Our 
city will be ready for the Seaway 
upon its completion if the Duluth 
A. F. of L. has anything to say about 
it. We have been vigorously insist- 
ing upon an expanded Port Authority 
that will include direct labor repre- 
sentation and upon state and county 
financia! aid in planning for the re- 
development of the port. 


— the first half of the 
century, iron ore shipping domi- 
nated the Duluth economy. World 
War II and postwar ore requirements 
cut seriously into Northern Minne- 
sota ore reserves, and now we must 
find some way to replace our declin- 
ing ore trade. That is precisely why 
the American Federation of Labor 
movement of Duluth has become so 
active in the field of port redevelop- 
ment and restoration of package 
freight service on the Great Lakes. 
Probably no other organization has 
persevered +o long as we have in be- 
half of a specific project closely re- 
lated to port redevelopment—the 
construction of a toll-free, 
high-level bridge between 
Duluth and Superior in 
Wisconsin. Today main 
traffic between these twin 
ports must still use a rail- 
road-owned, fifty-year-old, 
swinging toll bridge. 
There now appears to 
be a genuine possibility 
that the construction of a 
modern high bridge, pub- 
licly owned and charging 
no tolls, will be started by 
the two states within the 
next two years. The Du- 
luth and Superior labor 
movements will be justi- 


Civil War drummer boy was honored 


by Musicians and all labor of Duluth 


fied in claiming much credit for this 
major improvement when it comes. 

Like many other American commu- 
nities, Duluth faces a serious munici- 
pal financial crisis. The Trades As- 
sembly has studied the problem ex- 
tensively, including in its research 
work a conference and considerable 
correspondence with the A. F. of L.’s 
national tax consultant, Arthur Elder. 
As a result of our research, we are 
campaigning for removal of a thirty- 
year-old spending limitation on city 
government plus revaluation of real 
estate. 

The Duluth A. F. of L. is on record 
for a change in our city government 
to a “strong mayor” system. Our 
commission system has built up so 
much antagonism over three decades 
that there has been a growing clamor 
for inaugurating the city manager 
plan. However, labor in Duluth in- 
sists that the chief executive of any 
community must remain an elective 
official directly responsible to the 
voters. 

The Duluth A. F. of L. movement 
has been active in encouraging in- 
dustrial expansion. We came out 
strongly in favor of the water use 
permits required by a new oil refinery 
which tapped the Canadian crude oil 
pipeline. We are backing the new 
taconite industry north of Duluth, 
now building huge plants to process 
low-grade, iron-bearing rock into 
high-grade concentrates. And expan- 
sion of forest products industries also 
has labor’s vigorous support. 

One other general activity deserves 
mention. A. F. of L. members of 


Duluth and neighboring communities 
have gone international during the 
past two years. We have joined with 
our Canadian union brothers just 
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across the border at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ontario, in setting up a 
goodwill fraternal group we call the 
International Lakehead Labor Coun- 
cil. 

At this writing the Duluth Fed- 
erated Trades Assembly represents 
about 11,500 workers. Most of our 
membership, contained in fifty-six 
affiliated locals, covers the building 
trades, the service trades, the mari- 
time trades and government employ- 
ment. The Trades Assembly was 
fifty-four years old last December. 

So far this article has dealt mainly 
with the public progress and economic 
concerns of Duluth unionism. But we 
must not overlook the internal prog- 
ress we have made. 

Duluth A. F. of L. members have 
had a functioning political arm for 
more than twenty years. Formerly 
known as the Central Labor Political 
Committee, it is now, of course, called 
the Duluth Labor League for Political 
Education. The Duluth L.L.P.E. was 
awarded a prize in 1952 for its efforts 
in turning out votes for Adlai Steven- 
son. Although we still have a long 
way to go, the Duluth L.L.P.E. helped 
Minnes ota set one of the best records 
in the nation for L.L.P.E. contribu- 
tions last year. 

Duluth is the hub of one of the 
nation’s great liberal Congressional 
districts. We of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor movement of Duluth 
played a key role in sending Hubert 
Humphrey to the United States Sen- 
ate. We have kept sending John 
Blatnik to the House of Representa- 
tives in the face of conservative 
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sweeps elsewhere. And we are proud 
indeed that he and Senator Hum- 
phrey have compiled two of the best 
liberal records in Congress. 

In the elections of last year our 
Congressional district provided most 
of the margin that returned a liberal 
governor to St. Paul for the first time 
in sixteen years. Besides that great 
victory, we succeeded in changing 
the Duluth legislative delegation from 
a five-three balance for conservatives 
to a five-three balance for liberals. 

Duluth has done more than its 
share in developing leaders of trade 
unionism. Robert A. Olson, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Federa- 
tion of Labor since 1938, is a past 
president of the Duluth central labor 
union, and he still attends Assembly 
meetings regularly as a delegate of 
his Motion Picture Operators’ local. 
The new International Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen has elected a vet- 


eran Duluth A. F. of L. leader, E. L. 


(Buster) Slaughter, as_ secretary- 
treasurer. Richard Thomas of Du- 


luth has risen to the rank of regional 
representative for the Iron Workers. 
Dale Pommerville, past president of 
the Duluth L.L.P.E., is now regional 
representative of the Machinists. And 
Elmer Schaffer, a past president of 
the Trades Assembly, is now organ- 
izer for the Minnesota State Council 
of Carpenters. All these men still 
maintain their homes in Duluth. 

A past Trades Assembly secretary, 
John A. Johnson, has been called from 
Duluth to serve on the staff of the 


International Brotherhood of El«c. 
trical Workers at Indianapolis. 

We might conclude by returning to 
Walter Mason’s remarks about our 
weather. “Every season has a rea- 
son” in Duluth, and we of the Duluth 
A. F. of L. are doing everything with- 
in our power to so convince the rest 
of the country. Upon our recom. 
mendation, the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor scheduled a series of 
advertisements this year in Midwest. 
ern labor newspapers inviting trade 
union families to cool off by vaca- 
tioning in a good union state like 
Minnesota. Duluth labor also has 
given vigorous support to a stepped- 
up state tourist promotion program 
selling the advantages of our region. 

Duluth’s trade unionists are con- 
vinced that there is no better place 
in the United States to hold a sum- 
mer or early fall labor convention. 
And just to prove that we practice 
what we preach, we of Duluth will 
play host again in the fall to the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor con- 
vention. 

In past years a fall convention of 
the State Federation of Labor in 
Duluth has attracted as many as 1,100 
accredited delegates. This year the 
registration may well top the 1,200 
mark. 

It goes without saying that the 1955 
convention probably will write a new 
chapter in Minnesota and Duluth la- 
bor history by moving to implement 
at the state level the coming mer- 


ger of the A. F. of L. and the C.1.0. 
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Workmen’s Cartoonist 


HE cartoonist for 

Labor, the na- 
tional weekly news- 
paper published by 
the railroad unions, is 
John Baer. He has 
been drawing car- 
toons for many years, 
and a while ago Jack 
Wilson, Minneapolis 
Tribune 
dent, wrote a very in- 
teresting feature story 
about the artistic, liberal one-time 
Congressman from North Dakota. 

John Baer is still a very busy 
citizen, but he doesn’t have quite 
so many jobs as he did forty years 
ago. Back in 1915 he was run- 
ning a farm, working on a weekly 


correspon- 





John Baer at drawing board 


newspaper and also 
serving as postmaster 
at Beach, North Da- 
kota. In addition, he 
was selling insurance 
and real estate. 
The Wilson 
said that John Baer’s 
cartooning skill has 
grown steadily over 
the years, and it noted 
that the former Con- 
gressman has mod- 
ernized some of his characters, but 
his laboring man still wears overalls, 
as he did in the very beginning. 
“His philosophy hasn’t changed 4 
bit, and he’s still slugging away for 
the rights of the worker, the farmer 
and the consumer,” Wilson wrote. 


story 
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What's With L.L.PE. Down in Dixie? 


“6 HEN you speak tonight, 
please explain L.L.P.E. to 
the members.” This _re- 

quest was made to the writer a short 
time ago by the president of the cen- 
tral labor union in one of the larger 
cities of the South. I mention this 
man’s words because they point up, 
in my opinion, one of the main prob- 
lems which labor faces in bringing 
about a greater participation in en- 
lightened political action among its 
members. 

Here is a union leader who has 
held a high post in the affairs of the 
A. F. of L. in his city for some years. 
Despite the fact that Labor’s League 
for Political Education has been in 
operation for more than seven years, 
it would appear that this leader has 
not become well enough informed con- 
cerning L.L.P.E. to have been able to 
explain the program adequately to 
delegates to the central body, all lead- 
ers of local unions in his city. 

His is not an isolated case in the 
Southern area. I must say, however, 
that there are many leaders at all 
levels in the South who are extremely 
interested in the political aims of our 
organization, are well-informed and 
are doing all in their power to edu- 
cate their rank and file members to 
the extreme necessity of our program. 

The twelve states comprising the 
Southern area are all so-called “one- 
party” states. This means that, for 
all practical purposes, the spring 
primaries in all states name the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives from the respective 
areas. The November elections are a 
matter of form only, since the nomi- 
nees of the major party, for the most 
part, are automatically elected over 
the nominees of the weaker party. 

Because the primaries are so im- 
portant in the Southern “one party” 
states. it is vitally necessary that the 


funds needed to assist labor’s friends 
in those states be collected before the 
first of next year, 1956, an election 
year. The $1 L.L.P.E. membership 
drive is making good headway, but 
there «re some leaders who have not 
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yet given the drive the needed im- 
petus. 

This writer has seen good work be- 
ing done in various states. 

The Arkansas Federation of Labor, 
under the leadership of President 
Odell Smith and Secretary-Treasurer 
Wayne Glenn, has just completed a 
series of six district workers’ educa- 
tion schools. These schools were 
held in cooperation with the C.I.0O. 
County chairman were named to or- 
ganize poll tax teams and labor’s 
leagues in many areas in Arkansas. 

The Texas Federation of Labor has 
set up a state L.L.P.E. under the lead- 
ership of President Leroy Williams, 
Secretary-Treasurer Jerry Holleman 
and State Representative Hank Brown. 
Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh, L.L.P.E. 
women’s division director, attended 
the Texas Federation’s convention and 
began the organization of a Texas 
L.L.P.E. women’s division. 

Alabama is making progress in 
political action at the state level under 
the leadership of President Carl Grif- 
fin and Secretary-Treasurer E. J. Bar- 
nett. Tuscaloosa in that state has 
had a working local L.L.P.E. for at 
least two years. The Mobile L.L.P.E. 
has been very effective. 

The South Carolina Federation of 
Labor has just completed a successful 
convention, and will become much 
more active under the leadership of 


Margaret Thornburgh 
(center) of L.L.P.E.’s 
national headquarters 
discusses political edu- 
cation with two Texas 
union women during a 
recent visit to that state 


President Earle Britton and Secretary- 
Treasurer Hoyt Partee. The cities 
of Columbia and Charleston have re- 
cently set up local branches of La- 
bor’s League. 

President E. H. (Lige) Williams 
and Secretary-Treasurer E. J. Bourg 
of the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor report increased political ac- 
tivity. President Frank Roche and 
Secretary-Treasurer Bill Allen in Flor- 
ida are also doing a good job. They 
have just completed a two-day school 
in Tampa. The Dade County central 
body had a school in May which was 
extremely well attended. The Florida 
people intend to continue such meet- 
ings. Much progress is being made 
throughout the South. 

The writer, at every opportunity, 
is urging union leaders and members 
in the Southern states to participate in 
politics from the “grass roots” level. 
There is an urgent need for the or- 
ganization of more city and district 
leagues. Where such leagues have 
been formed, under aggressive and 
informed leadership, there has been 
notable recognition of labor’s im- 
portance in political action at all 
levels. 

I have seen local leagues study the 
plan of organization of the major 
party and find themselves in control 
of the local party machinery as their 
members go to precinct meetings and 
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county conventions for the first time. 
Labor has a great opportunity in the 
“one party” states because of the fact 
that in these states all 
just trade union members, seem to 
fall under the lethargy of the “one 
party” system and fail to participate 


groups, not 


in politics, 

The sooner our 
that today’s members of City Coun- 
cils and State Legislatures are the 
Senators and Congressmen of tomor- 
row, the better for labor’s political 
These neigh- 


members realize 


aims and aspirations. 
bors must be taught the facts of poli- 
tical life before they leave the com- 
munity environs and ascend to na- 
tional office. It is for this reason, if 
for no other, that our members must 
become politically informed and ac- 
tive in every city and state. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation are non-partisan. Our move- 
ment does not consider a candidate 
by his party label but on the basis of 
his record, and lacking a record, his 
commitments on matters important to 
all working people. It is lamentable 
but true, in these “one party” states 
in the South where the Democratic 
Party vehicle which can 
be used for political advancement, 
that candidates with beliefs and rec- 


is the only 


ords which would label them mem- 
bers of another party in some of our 
states register as Democrats and run 
for office on the ticket of a party 
whose program they reject. This has 
long been a Southern problem. 
Union members in the South must 
register their disapproval of Dixie- 
crats and state rights’ candidates 
by refusing to vote for them under 
any condition, and by bringing into 
the political field candidates who, if 
elected, will be fair in their votes 
on legislation of interest to the aver- 
age worker in the cities, to the small 
farmers and the small businessmen. 
Local and district units of Labor’s 
League for Political Education can 
find ways of forming coalitions with 
other groups whose aims are, for the 
most part, the same as those of or- 
The 


those 


farm groups, 
among benefit by 
R.E.A., which organization is waging 


ganized labor. 


them who 
a life-and-death struggle against pri- 


vate power interests, can be shown 
that the unions are supporting them. 
The farmers can be of great assistance 
in our political programs once they 


find that we and they are in a com- 
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mon fight. Coalition with the large 
Negro voting organizations in some 
of our Southern communities can be 
of untold benefit in bringing about 
a more liberal outlook in our legisla- 
tures and in Congress. 

Union leaders everywhere are com- 
ing to the realization that women have 
become more potent than men in the 
area of political action. When one 
considers that there are more women 
than men of voting age in the United 
States, the importance of bringing 
the women into Labor’s League at 
all levels should be immediately ap- 
parent. 

Responsible polling organizations 
have reported these facts: 

>Thirty-nine per cent more women 
voted in the Presidential elections of 
1952 than in 1948. 

bIn 1952 women made up 52 per 
cent of the Republican vote. 

Of great interest to those of us 
in the South are the reports that 29 
per cent of the wives of Democratic 
voters did 1952, while 
only 12 per cent of the wives of Re- 


not vote in 
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publican voters stayed away from 
the polls. 

Since the establishment of the 
Women’s Division of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, A. F. of L. 
throughout the nation have 
been urged to take labor’s political 
action problems and programs home 


leaders 


to their wives, in an effort to bring 
this great voting potential into our 
effort. It is felt that 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, but a 1952 Roper survey showed 
that much work done in 
bringing our women into our political 
effort. This survey found that 86 per 
cent of union families said they had 


considerable 


must be 


never received union literature in 
their homes or been called on in 
their homes about labor-endorsed 


candidates. Clearly it is necessary to 
take political education 
homes, to educate our wives and other 


into our 


members of our families of voting 
age as to the importance of the union 
program and accomplishments. 
Effective political action by or- 
ganized labor depends upon inter- 
ested and effective action of union 


leaders everywhere. It is impossi le 
for the representatives of Lab. r’s 
League for Political Education, the 
American Federation of Labor ¢en. 
eral staff and international union rep. 
resentatives to reach all the millions 
of members of the great labor move. 
ment. Responsibility for rank and 
file participation must be assumed by 
those leaders of labor who are on the 
local and state levels. 

There are some leaders who are 
stumbling blocks. One is the man 
who has been patted on the back by 
political bigwigs for years and will 
give his personal approval to a politi- 
cal candidate because the candidate 
has told him he is a great leader in 
his community. He gives this recom- 
mendation from a sense of self-satis- 
faction. When giving the endorse- 
ment this leader may say, “This is 
my personal endorsement and does 
not in any way involve my union.” 
However, the very fact that this leader 
endorses a candidate without recourse 
to cooperative action deters our en- 
tire effort on the political front. 

There is another type of leader who. 
because some member of his family 
or some friend of his wants a job 
which is of a patronage typé, de- 
pendent upon the good. graces of a 
political officeholder, will, without re- 
gard to the best interests of his peo- 
ple, give his support to a_ political 
candidate. 

The very existence of the American 
labor movement depends upon collec- 
tive effort. Selfish and personal in- 
terests must be put aside, and the 
welfare of all must be paramount. 
This lesson we must learn if we are 
to remain a great moving force in 
our nation. 

| urge every trade unionist to con- 
tribute $1 for L.L.P.E. membership 
in order to support those who, we 
believe, will be fair to us in the halls 
Political action, begin- 
ning at the grass roots in our local 
meetings, is a great game. The fran- 
chise of an American citizen is not 
to be considered lightly. The vote 
should be used in an enlightened man- 


of Congress. 


ner for the best interests of our peo 
ple. One who disregards his duties 
as a voting member of our democ- 
racy is a second-class citizen. 

For social progress, for the pre 
tection of your pay envelope and the 
rights of our citizens against special 
interests, take a hand in government, 
register and vote in all elections. 
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LIP SERVICE BUILDS NO SCHOOLS 


By T. C. CARROLL 


President, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 


\ PEAKING at Los Angeles on 
October 9, 1952, Candidate 
Eisenhower remarked: “In this 

critical problem of education, we 
must now undertake to 
help needy states build 
schools.” 

In another instance, 
President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“It is an old but ever 
vital truth that upon our 
schools rests much of the 
hope for the future of 
freedom. For to love 
freedom is, first of all, 
to understand it.” 

We recognize this 
truth, but we also realize 
that lip service will not 
strengthen the founda- 
tion of our democratic way of life. 
This can be realized only through the 
education of our youth, and we are 
now faced with a crisis in education. 

Time will not erase the shameful 
record of the Congress which passed 





MR. CARROLL 


a bill denying our educational insti- 
tutions the revenues from oil leases 
from submerged lands along our 
Despite the ruling of the 
Supreme Court that the 
submerged offshore 
lands are the property 
of the federal govern- 
ment and therefore any 
evenue derived from 
them belongs to the peo- 
ple of all the forty-eight 
states, the representa- 
tives of the people from 
states with the most 
shocking illiteracy rec- 
ords supported legisla- 
tion opposing such means 
of support to our insti- 
tutions of learning. 
Volumes have been 
written regarding the deplorable state 
of our schools, the shortage of teach- 
ers and other conditions that have 
existed all too long because we have 
turned a deaf ear to urgent appeals 
to rescue our youth from the plague 


coasts. 





of illiteracy. The shocking revelation 
that in five states 12 to 18 per cent 
of the population between the ages 
of 25 and 34 have had less than five 
years of schooling has been met with 
a shrug of unconcern. 

An analysis of the problem indi- 
cates that we have approximately 8,- 
000,000 functional illiterates. The 
question as to what our government 
intends to do about this national dis- 
grace was answered by the former 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in her remark that no rec- 
ommendation for federal aid to edu- 
cation was on her agenda. 

Such disregard for America’s youth 
by a Cabinet member does not pro- 
hibit thinking men and women from 
promoting their own crusade to pene- 
trate the barrier of ignorance. 

The one-man. crusade staged by 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama to in- 
duce his colleagues to support his oil- 
for-education bill will long be remem- 
bered, despite the fact he was un- 
able to muster the necessary support. 





A memorial resolution paying tribute 
to the late Daniel W. Tracy has been 
presented to his widow by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. The memorial resolution reads as 
follows: 


Whereas, On March 22, 1955, Broth- 
er Daniel W. Tracy—our friend and 
fellow member on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor—died suddenly, and 

IVhereas, During his lifetime mem- 
bership in the trade union movement 
he demonstrated his integrity, courage 
and devotion to the highest ideals of 
\merican trade unionism, and 


lVhereas, His contributions to the 
well-being of his fellow trade unionists 
in the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, A. F. of L., to 
t members of the affiliates of the 


\merican Federation of Labor and to 
Wage-earners everywhere — organized 

| unorganized—won for him esteem 
in America and throughout the world, 


Vhereas, This recognition was re- 
ted during his lifetime by election 
ierous times to office by his fellow 
e unionists in the International 


f 





Resolution Pays Tribute to D. W. Tracy 


3rotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
first as a business manager of his local 
union, then as vice-president of the 
international union and finally as its 
president, and 

Whereas, This prestige within the 
ranks of trade unionism led the United 
States government in 1935 to appoint 
him a labor adviser to the American 
delegation at the International Labor 
Organization convention that year; 
then, in 1938, our government ap- 
pointed him labor adviser to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Pan-American 
Conference in Lima, Peru; next, in 
1940, he once more served the U.S. 
government when he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, and 

Whereas, His stature in the trade 
union movement was such that—even 
though he had retired from the presi- 
dency of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers after a long and 
distinguished career—this same inter- 
national union recalled him from re- 
tirement to assume once again the 
heavy duties of its presidency, and 

Whereas, He selflessly did serve 
again as president, to the detriment 
of his health, and to the eventual 
shortening of his life, and 





Whereas, Though he retired once 
more in due course, he continued to 
contribute to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor through his counsel and 
guidance as a member of its Executive 
Council up to the moment of his death; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: 

1. That we, his colleagues on the 
Executive Council, hereby make 
known our own sense of loss by his 
departure. 

2. That to this end we _ hereby 
adopt this memorial resolution and 
order it printed as a part of the 
official minutes of this meeting of the 
Executive Council and we request 
that such be reproduced in THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and in all 
publications of the affiliated national 
and international unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

3. That we, the members of the 
Executive Council, wish Mrs. Daniel 
W. Tracy, his widow, to know that 
we mourn with her the loss of her 
husband and extend to her our deep- 
est sympathy. 

4. That this resolution be properly 
inscrolled and be forwarded to Mrs. 
Daniel W. Tracy. 
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Labor NEWS BRI 


>The Teamsters in New England have 
won wage increases which will come 
to a total of 50 cents an hour over a 
three-year period. The agreement 
‘brought an end to a strike which in- 
volved 400 trucking firms and 11,000 
workers. Wages will be boosted 15 
cents a year, with an additional 5 
cents the third year. Local wage 
differentials are to be eliminated. 


>The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employes has canceled plans to 
hold its convention in Miami next 
year. The A.F.G.E. has decided to 
find a new location for its conclave 
because of the hotel strike in the 
Miami area. Hotel operators caused 
the strike by their refusal to recognize 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
and engage in collective bargaining. 


Zachary L. Freedman, manager of 
Local 66, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
died in New York at the age of 72. 
He joined the Garment Workers in 
1916. From 1902 to 1904 he was 
secretary of a union of furniture 
workers in London. As manager of 
Local 66, Mr. Freedman had 
much to improve working conditions, 
particularly among New York’s nee- 
dle workers of Puerto Rican origin. 


done 


>The fifth annual 
scholarship contest sponsored by the 
California State Federation of Labor 
are Eleanor Rosch, San Fernando 
High School; Paul Wadsworth, West- 
chester High School of Los Angeles, 
and Lester O’Shea, High 
School of San Each 
scholarship winner will get $500 to 
advance his college education. 


winners of the 


Lowell 
Francisco. 


>Local 855, Operating Engineers, was 
the winner in an election held at the 
Duval Sulphur and Potash Company, 
Carlsbad, N. M. The A. F. of L. un- 
ion defeated the Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers, an organization ousted 
from the C.I.0. several years ago. 


bRepresentatives of the West German 
Salaried Employes Union have met 
with the Federation of Employers’ 
Associations to discuss “social policy 
problems.” The talks will be con- 
tinued, Cologne newspapers report. 
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>The charter of Lodge 1659, Gales- 
burg, Ill., has been installed by the 
Machinists. Present at the ceremonies 
were Eugene Moats, A. F. of L. re- 
gional director of organization, and 
representatives of the Machinists’ 
grand lodge. Lodge 1659 was for- 
merly Federal Labor Union 23794, 


>The vacation camp operated by the 
Australian Railways Union is proving 
highly successful. The camp is located 
130 miles from Sydney. Cabins are 
rented to union members for two or 
three weeks. There is a children’s 
playground. Swimming is “shark- 
proof.” Fishing is reported good. 


bRailroad workers in New Jersey 
want to be paid weekly instead of 
monthly. Their legislative committee, 
meeting at the Hotel Plaza in Jersey 
City, made plans to win passage of a 
state law making the desired change 
effective. A rally is to be held in 
Trenton, the state capital. 


>Beverly Christenson, a blond charm- 
er from Hollywood. has been chosen 
as “Miss Union Label” for the com- 
ing Los Angeles A. F. of L. Union 
Products and Services Show to be 
held at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium. 














>A nursing home owner in Portland, 
Ore., who fired an employe for join- 
ing a union has been fined $100 
under an almost forgotten law. 
Enacted in 1903, this law makes it a 
misdemeanor for anyone in Oregon 
to compel an employe to refrain from 
joining a labor organization. 


>The Machinists in Hartford, Conn. 
have won the first full union shop in 
the history of the Underwood Cor- 
poration. Three thousand members 
are affected by the agreement, which 
provides wage increases and fringe 
benefits. The workers belong to 
Lodges 19, 350, 354 and 1381. 


bOne of the oldest union men in 
Galesburg, Illinois, is Charles J. Ben- 
son. He recently celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday. He is a member of 
Local 360 of the Carpenters. He 
joined fifty-five years ago. At one 
time he was president of the Labor 
Temple Association in Galesburg. 


>The Executive Council of the West 
German Federation of Labor (D.G.B.) 
has decided to introduce the 40-hour 
week for all D.G.B. employes, effec- 
tive October 1, in order to set an 
example for employers generally. 


| 





juveniles. 
contributed by 








From coast to coast, A. F. of L. local unions are known to take their 
{ community responsibilities very seriously. Good citizenship is prac- 


ticed by our unions through the twelve months of the year. 
summer, in many cities, A. F. of L. affiliates have been sponsoring 
Little League baseball and other sound recreational activities for 
Thousands of hours of after-work time are being happily 
individual union members to help the youngsters. 
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Is Your Union Showing Movies? 
(Continued from Page 11) 


A record player is therefore a neces- 
sary piece of equipment when using 
a sound filmstrip (i.e., a filmstrip 
with a recorded commentary). Film- 
strip projectors with combined record 
players can be purchased for about 
$100 through the A. F. of L. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We are particularly concerned with 
the use of filmstrip at this time be- 
cause we have recently issued a 
sound-and-color filmstrip on the so- 
called “right to work” laws entitled 
“Mr. Fraud—The Right-to-Wreck 
Man.” This fourteen-minute film- 
strip presents labor’s case against 
these union-busting laws, shows how 
they operate against the best interests 
of the whole community, why they 
are undemocratic and why leading 
religious leaders condemn them as 
fraudulent and immoral. The film- 
strip and record may be purchased 
for $15. 

When I look back to 1949, when 
the Department of Education, then 
known as the Workers’ Education 
Bureau, first set up a film library, I 
realize how far we have come in 
six years. At that time relatively few 
labor films were available, and our 
big problem was how to escape from 
a vicious cycle. International un- 
ions were reluctant to produce mo- 
tion pictures because local unions 
did not have projection equipment, 
and locals were reluctant to buy pro- 


jection equipment because there were 
not enough good films to show. In 
the six years since we first started 
film distribution, an impressive in- 
crease in production and utilization 
of films by labor unions has taken 
place. Where formerly one could 
count the number of union-produced 
films on the fingers of one hand, we 
now find it hard to keep up with the 
steady stream of new titles which 
come into our library. 

Much credit must be given to the 
vision of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union for its pio- 
neering work in producing 
“With These Hands” in 
1950. This film is now 
considered a classic in the 
16-millimeter field. It has 
been translated into many 
languages. “With These 
Hands” has played a large 
part in encouraging other 
international unions to take the plunge 
into film making. 

At the present time, in addition 
to the I.L.G.W.U., the Paper Makers, 
Seafarers, Carpenters, Teamsters, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, Bak- 
ery Workers, Electrical Workers, 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L., Retail Clerks, 
Glass Bottle Blowers, Typographical 
Workers, Stagehands, Meat Cutters, 
Laundry Workers, Machinists and 
Building Service Employes all have 
films to their credit. The Meat Cut- 


More Effective Political Action 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ly the Kremlin wants us to lessen 
our vigilance, to relax our efforts to 
build a strong collective security sys- 
tem and reduce our defensive ties 
with Europe. According to Moscow, 
the democracies’ efforts to become 
strong have caused world tension. 
Moscow therefore seeks the relaxation 
of the free peoples’ efforts to become 


strong. But such relaxation by the 
democracies would not ease world 
tension or lead to peace. On the con- 
trary. it would only encourage the 
aggressor.” 

The Executive Council pointed out 
that te Western democracies at the 
Gene» conference “made an all-out 
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effort to lessen international tension 
and to advance lasting peace.” The 
meeting revealed more clearly than 
ever before, the Council added, that 
“the professed Kremlin concern for 
Soviet security is only a cover for its 
unceasing drive for world domination 
and Communist enslavement.” 

“The Iron Curtain was built by the 
Communists—first of all against their 
own people,” the A. F. of L. leaders 
said. “If the Kremlin is really inter- 
ested in international harmony, it 
should abolish the Iron Curtain. Let 
Moscow cease and desist from all 
subversive undertakings. Let Mes- 
cow agree to abide by and implement 





ters’ new release, “Twenty-four 
Hours,” was awarded first place in 
the category of business and eco- 
nomics films at the 1955 Golden Reel 
Film Festival, sponsored by the Film 
Council of America. 

Labor may have been slow in 
realizing the potentialities of the 16- 
millimeter film field, long and suc- 
cessfully used by business and indus- 
try, but now labor is beginning to 
make up for lost time, both in pro- 
duction and utilization. 

Despite our progress, however, it 
is obvious that we are still only 
scratching the surface. We need to 
get more projectors in the field. We 
need more and better movies speci- 
fically for union use designed by 
people who know the needs 
and problems of the labor 
movement. We need an in- 
creasing number of local 
union leaders to encourage 
the use of films in their un- 
ions. We need more and 
better-trained film 
sion leaders in order that 
the films which are used may realize 
their maximum. effectiveness. 

There is much to be done, but 
when we see how far we have come 
in the last six years, when we see 
how many unions are increasing at- 
tendance at meetings and building 
better-informed memberships through 
film programs, we have reason to be 
optimistic. With merger of the two 
federations, an impetus will be given 
to this as well as to other aspects of 
our workers’ education programs. 


discus- 


the original agreement it made to 
have free elections in the captive 
lands. Let the Kremlin join with the 
Big Three in having the United Na- 
tions act to restore the national free- 
dom and independence of all these 
countries in Europe and Asia.” 





On hand for the Chicago meeting were 
Matthew Woll (left) and Harry Bates. 
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Human Problems in Industry 


(Continued from Page 19) 


sentative of their interests. Perhaps, if it 
is necessary to make a distinction between 
the two, industrial relations and human 
relations may be differentiated less on the 
basis of the substance of the questions with 
which they deal than on the basis of the 
point of view from which the questions are 
approached and the techniques which may 
be appropriate for dealing with them. It 
would therefore seem that in many ways 
the widening concern with the human fac- 
tors in industrial life may strengthen con- 
siderably the more traditional aspects of 
industrial relations and additional 
scope for fresh initiatives. 

It is too soon to try to assess the implica- 
tions of what is being done to develop 
better human relations in industry. It is 
perhaps not too early, however, to glimpse 
the importance of the whole problem of 
providing all workers with full opportuni- 
ties to get some positive satisfaction from 
taking part in work which they can regard 
as of value to the community and to see in 
this approach something which will facili- 
tate the development of labor-management 
relations everywhere, particularly in the less 
developed countries moving toward indus- 
trialization. 


give 


M°: important of all, perhaps, in look- 
ing toward the future, is the tendency 
to throw emphasis on the worker, not only 
as a human being, with rights and problems 
of his the industrial and social 
structure, but also as a social being seeking 
some common purpose in and 
identification with work necessarily based 
on mutual cooperation. Indeed, much of 
the value of the work being done to explore 
human relationships within industry—the 
relationships between individuals—lies in 
its recognition of the fact that modern 
industry depends very largely on the co- 
operation of the people who are socially 
united through it. This fact seems almost 
self-evident. But can we honestly say we 
have grasped its full implications? If so, 
we are perhaps in a better position to 
come to closer grips with many of the 
problems with which labor-management re- 
lations are now essentially concerned. 
The social functions of industrial under- 
takings have long been recognized, though 
In recent years 
number 


own in 


sense of 


in somewhat vague terms. 
some effort has been made in a 
of countries to show in more concrete fash- 
ion what the conception of the undertak- 
ings as a social enterprise based on co- 
operative effort means and to explore the 
factors which make for industrial harmony 
and for a sense of common purpose within 
the undertaking. 

To what extent does progress in this di- 
rection depend on the acceptance of some 
common philosophy of labor-management 
cooperation within a commonly accepted 
economic ? Further, whatever may 
be the answer to this question, what mo- 
tivates the spirit of cooperation at the plant 
level and what types of approaches are there 
to the varying social relationships which in- 
fluence the climate of opinion in any indus- 
trial undertaking, large or small? 

It is often argued that the spirit of co- 


regime 
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operation observable in many United States 
undertakings depends essentially on the 
political and social climate in that coun- 
try and that the approaches being tried 
there, if applied elsewhere, would not in 
themselves affect the attitudes of manage- 
ment or workers. 

This view is maintained frequently in or 
in respect of countries where the workers 
manifestly distrust private enterprise and 
hold that the fruits of their own efforts are 
inequitably distributed. 

On the other hand, the opposite view has 
been put forward—that it is precisely when 
mistrust underlies relations between em- 
ployers and workers that it is particularly 
necessary to improve human understanding 
and relationships at the level of the under- 
taking. 

UNESCO recently published, with the 
cooperation of the British Institute of Man- 
agement, the results of an inquiry covering 
twelve industrial undertakings in six Euro- 
pean countries which had succeeded in 
awakening a real feeling of fellowship and 
working harmony. The _ undertakings 
studied were very different, in respect of 
their type of production, size, number of 
persons employed, length of existence or 
social environment. They all fulfilled most 
of the conditions commonly held as unfavor- 
able to the existence of collective satisfac- 
tion in industry, such as limited use of 
skilled manpower, frequent technical 
change, advanced specialization and great 
size. 

Nevertheless, they have managed to be- 
come “socially efficient,” the report con- 
siders, because they deal successfully with 
two basic problems of human 
associations: “they satisfy the 
material needs of their mem- 
bers, and they the 
maintenance of spontaneous 
cooperation between 
nel and management.” 

The techniques and ar- 
rangements for creating these 
conditions differ widely from 
undertaking to another 
and depend on the amalgam 
of cultural, technical and per- 
sonal factors peculiar to each. 
But they all pursue the same objectives—to 
foster the growth of community satisfaction 
within the undertaking and to promote a 
sense of belonging among the personnel at 
all levels. 

A good many undertakings have sought 
to take greater account of human factors 
in industry in determining, in cooperaiion 
with the workers, plant policies affecting the 
organization of work, methods of wage pay- 
ment, bonus and profit-sharing measures, 






secure 


person- 


one 


hours, overtime and other matters, in a 
conscious effort to try to promote greater 
satisfaction among the workers and to 


strengthen the team spirit in the under- 
taking. 

In some countries more attention has 
heen given te the problem of organizational 
structure with reference to human relations 
within the undertaking. What character- 
istics of organization structure contribute to 
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produce good or bad relations, and \ hy? 
Analyses of these questions have led -ome 


undertakings to make structural alteraiions 
in order to promote better relation-~ be. 
tween individuals and work groups. 

From an international point of view, 
much has still to be done to stud) the 
problems and to explore the various tech- 
niques adopted in different countrie: and 
undertakings to give the worker a more 
positive sense of purpose and satisfaction in 
his work, to provide the employer with a 
more efficient labor force and to develop 
better human relations within the frame- 
work of labor-management cooperation. It 
is perhaps worth reemphasizing the par- 
ticular needs of the underdeveloped coun. 
tries, in most of which the human factors 
in the industrialization process are still far 
from being adequately recognized. 

Moreever, while management has taken 
the lead in this general field, particularly 
in the more highly industrialized countries, 
and trade unions have taken a somewhat 
cautious view of developments, it would 
seem that managerial emphasis on the de. 
velopment of wider and more effective per- 
sonnel policies, on better communications, 
on supervisory training and such matters 
may call forth certain counterpart needs 
from the trade union side. 

The for workers’ education as a 
means of training competent trade union 
representatives to take part in consultative 
bedies having specific responsibilities in in- 
dustrial undertakings is, for example, a 
counterpart to the need for managerial edu- 
cation as a means of forming competent 
managerial staff having an understanding 
of the technical and human problems of 
industry. 

Problems of communications within in- 
dustry are as acute for trade union rep- 
resentatives vis-d-vis union memberships as 
they are for management vis- 
a-vis plant labor force. If the 
workers want to be able to 
feel a sense of responsibility 
“= and participation in union af- 
“it = fairs as much as in related 

industrial affairs, then devel- 
opment of the democratic 
process within the unions may 
be as necessary as is the need 
for “job satisfaction” in a 
more limited context, or it 
may contribute to the “job 
satisfaction” a worker derives 
from his work with his colleagues. 

In other words, just as the problems of 
management are changing with the times 
and the total climate of labor-management 
relations, so also are the problems of trade 
unions. If management is becoming it 
creasingly conscious of the need for atti- 
tudes and policies taking fuller account of 
some of the human problems which arise 
in industrial society and which are posed 
for workers essentially at the plant level. 
perhaps trade unions, too, might review 
their activities from somewhat the same 
point of departure? 

In some countries and in some respects, 
of course, the contacts between trade union 
leadership and the rank and file member 
ship have been very close; in fact, the at- 
engendered through such a-socia 
suggested some of the features of 
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veloping within industry. Many trade union 
oficials have close relations with their 
fellow unionists and possess an instinctive 
feeling for the attitudes and reactions of 
rank and file members. Some of the 
leaders have, however, been concerned with 
apathy about trade union organization and 
a lack of active interest in union functions 
and activities, with indiscipline which 
arises out of indifferent participation in the 
achievement of common goals. 

In some cases, for example, increasingly 
prevalent “unofficial” strikes—taking place 
without the sanction of the responsible trade 
union authorities—have illustrated vividly 
situations in which satisfactory formal trade 
ynion-management cooperation may well 
he maintained but some kind of breakdown 
takes place in the communications between 
the trade union leaders and the workers 
concerned and in the understanding and 
confidence existing at this level. In others 
real issues may well exist which might 
rouse the interest of the workers, but there 
is no solid basis for unified action. These 
factors explain, to some extent, the grow- 
ing concern of many trade unions with the 
problems of trade union management and 
of “human relations” problems within the 
trade union structure. 


ORKERS’ education has come into in- 
Wicasies prominence as a means of en- 
abling workers to adjust themselves to 
new problems of trade union growth and of 
spreading knowledge and understanding of 
the role of the workers and their organiza- 
tions in dealing with changing industrial 
and social problems. In some countries— 
for example, Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States—the unions have 
made great strides toward equipping them- 
selves to deal with problems arising from 
the wider application of work study and 
other management techniques in industry. 
In the United Kingdom such efforts have 
been noted as an example of “the ready 
acceptance by unions of joint responsibility 
with employers in helping to maintain and 
mprove industrial relations.” 

In the less developed countries the basic 
problems of workers’ education are partic- 
larly acute, given the vital need to assist 
he mass of the workers to improve their 
knowledge and understanding of the de- 
veloping industrial society so as to par- 
ticipate in it more actively and effectively. 
[he attention now being centered on these 
problems in many of these countries is an 
ndication that their significance for the 
workers, for trade union growth and for 
abor-management relations in all their 
‘spects is heing more widely appreciated. 
While management and trade unions may 
ach concentrate their attention on certain 
spects of these various approaches to the 
toblems of industrial life and work, and 
while each may be inclined to reserve judg- 
ent on the efforts of the other, there would 


‘em to be much of common origin and 
mmon interest in the initiatives being 
aken an:| the experience being gained, and 
fnty of room for constructive action as 
well as for differing points of view. 

Metho.!- of approach to human relations 
industry tend to depend on factors and 
‘ltitudes which evolve in day-to-day ne- 
*olation. and relationships and which re- 
ect cod 


of behavior based on changing 
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It pays to attend union meetings. 
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industrial and social conditions. They tend 
to depend also on the developing rights and 
responsibilities of occupational organiza- 
tions and on the state of industrial relations. 

The view has often been emphasized that 
the possibilities of improving human rela- 
tions in industry are greater where there 
are strong and progressive organizations of 
employers and workers, welcomed as an in- 
tegral part of the industrial society, and 
where there is a foundation of good indus- 
trial relations. This, I think, is a point 
of particular interest in looking toward 
the future. 

In reviewing the state of labor-manage- 
ment relations and the factors which emerge 
from the wealth of experience acquired to 
date, is it possible to detect any core of 
principles fundamental to the constructive 
improvement of labor-management relations 
with a view to promoting industrial and so- 
cial progress? Are there problems which, 
though differing in form in different coun- 
tries and undertakings, are nevertheless 
common in their broad aspects to industry 
everywhere? Are there approaches which 
have economically favorable and at the 
same time socially desirable effects on in- 
dustrial efficiency and peace and social sta- 
bility and welfare? 


HERE is, of course, no point in searching 

tor absolute answers, for labor-manage- 
ment relations are not cut-and-dried; they 
are dynamic. But perhaps a broader under- 
standing of the problems themselves as they 
take shape in the developing industrial pat- 
terns characteristic of the world economy 
today is a first essential in seeking to as- 
certain the elements which make up the 
many and various answers appropriate to 
the individual character of differing labor- 
management relations. 

Perhaps, also, there is a need to be clear 
about criteria and objectives. For example, 
the absence of industrial conflict is not nec- 
essarily an indication of the presence of 
industrial harmony based on any coopera- 
tive approach. But where there exist 
broader conditions of “good” labor-man- 
agement relations, developed in a spirit of 
cooperation, the curtailment of industrial 
strife may become an objective of policy. 

Perhaps, too, we need to explore the 
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conditions fundamental to “good” labor- 
management relations, based on mutual rec- 
ognition of developing rights and respon- 
sibilities evolving in a wider industrial and 
social context. The following are only a 
few of the questions which, it seems to me, 
need examination in this context: 

Of the many methods of consultation, ne- 
gotiation and cooperation, which appear to 
work effectively in given situations, and 
why? Does collective bargaining lend it- 
self to objective appraisal of the various 
factors entering into collective negotiation 
today, or is it a marshaling of pressures 
which results in compromise solutions with- 
out sufficient regard to basic general in- 
terest? Can the various types of collective 
bargaining familiar to older industrial so- 
cieties thrive in the different conditions of 
the underdeveloped countries today? And 
in these latter countries, how far can “en- 
lightened public policy” assist the laying 
of the foundations for good industrial re- 
lations? 

Where it can be considered that the basis 
for “civilized” industrial relations exists, 
is it then possible gradually te devise bet- 
ter means of reducing the incidence and 
consequences of industrial disputes and of 
doing so without restricting fundamental 
human rights? The conditions which must 
rule before labor-management cooperation 
to this end becomes possible, and the ap- 
propriate role of public authorities, are 
also points to be established. 

What needs to be done to create the at- 
titudes and the climate most favorable to 
the improvement of human relations in the 


changing industrial environment and to 
awaken in management and labor a full 


awareness of the value of their combined 
efforts? What makes for effective human 
cooperation within the undertakings? What 
are the real problems and what kinds of 
approaches can be made to them? 

To all these questions and to the many 
others which could be posed, the parties 
directly engaged in industry—employers 
and workers and their organizations—are 
best able to provide the answers. 








Have you made your voluntary $1 
contribution to Labor's League yet? 
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Key to Prosperity 
From AFL News-Reporter 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
reports that from present indications in- 
dustrial production and sales should break 
all records this year. Naturally, Mr. Weeks 
and other G.O.P. spokesmen will try to 
claim credit for the return of prosperity 
which they feel is due to the more favor- 
able climate for business created by this 
Administration. 

But the real key to better business con- 
ditions, as A. F. of L. President George 
Meany points out in an article in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, is the sharp increase in 
purchasing power this year. This has re- 
sulted from wage increases won by unions 
for millions of workers and from wider 
employment. 

It gets down to this—when enough peo- 
ple earn enough money for them to buy 
the things they need, sales boom and pro- 
duction climbs. All along, labor has sought 
to prevail upon the Administration and 
Congress to adopt measures which would 
stimulate purchasing power. The fact that 
economic conditions have improved in the 
face of governmental inaction does not dis- 
prove labor’s case. 


Sense of Values 


From Baltimore Federationist Newspaper 


Very few if any newcomers to the labor 
force would spend their time and money 
for a four- to six-year apprenticeship with- 
out income to train for a job paying about 
$60 a week, if they could get a job imme- 
diately without any training at similar pay, 


or even higher. It should therefore be 
understandable why fewer high school 
graduates are entering teacher training, 


and why more and more Baltimore teachers 
are either taking positions in higher-paying 
communities or leaving the profession for 
better-paying jobs in private employment. 
Whatever the reason, the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers is becoming so acute that edu- 
cational standards are rapidly deteriorating. 

The Baltimore Teachers Union is con- 
fident the trend can be reversed if the 
people are given the facts about the im- 
portance of salary increases .to improve 
Baltimore’s competitive position in bidding 
for qualified teachers. The union has pro- 
posed an educational campaign patterned 
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after those which perennially precede re- 
quests for school construction loans. The 
union is confident the parents of Baltimore 
schoolchildren are willing to pay for good 
education. 

If the teachers’ campaign is to be suc- 
cessful, it will mean that the voice of an 
edified people will have to drown out the 
loud wails of absentee landlords and big 
commercial interests who flood City Hall 
with crocodile tears at the hint of a frac- 
tional increase in property taxes. These 
are the pressure groups whose influence 
sways opinions of budgetmakers. 


Unions and Communism 


From Electrical Workers’ Journal 


It is not enough in these days and times 
that unions merely be “non-Communist.” 
We have seen from past experience that 
the first target of attack by totalitarian 
powers is the free trade union movement. 
When trade unions are destroyed, the first 
step is taken toward destruction of the 
basic rights of man. Thus, now is the 
time for unions to become alert to the dan- 
gers presented by communism, where it 
may exist within, and where it does exist 
without. 

Since trade unions are the first target 
of attack, it follows that they should also 
be the first line of defense in fighting com- 
munism or any other “ism” that threatens 
our free and democratic way of life. Thus, 
no union can afford to be complacent, to 
be merely non-Communist. It must be ac- 
tively and militantly anti-Communist. This 
does not mean we go witch-hunting. It 
merely means we do not close our eyes to 
situations which exist because it’s easier 
to ignore them. We investigate and take 
fair and vigorous action when the facts 
warrant. 

At our last convention a declaration was 
unanimously adopted by our delegates, 
which declaration was made an integral 
part of our I.B.E.W. constitution. That 
declaration pledged us all to “find and 
expel from our midst any who might at- 
tempt to destroy, by subversion, all that we 
stand for.” 

We are proud of that declaration, which 


marks the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers not as a non-Com- 
munist outfit but as an anti-Communist 
union, 





Shoe Workers’ Merger 
From The Shoe Workers’ Journal, A. F. of L 


There seems to be a great deal of specu- 
lation and apprehension in some quarters 
concerning what will happen when the or. 
ganized shoe workers have one big union. 
It is no secret that some employers, and 


others, would like to have unions continue § 


to fight each other so that they could use 
one against the other the same as they did 
prior to our “no raiding” pact, which was 
entered into on March 5, 1952. 

Some shoe trade journals occasionally 
publish articles containing statements al- 
leged to have been made by officials of 
the United Shoe Workers Union or by 
officials of the Boot and Shoe Workers Un- 
ion. Such statements as: (1) It will take 
at least five years for us to get together. 
(2) The United Shoe Workers Union will 
take over the Boot and Shoe Workers Un- 
ion “lock, stock and barrel.” (3) The 
merger is a long way off because the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union is dragging the 
anchor. 

These statements are made for one rez- 
son only, and that is to try to get us mad 
at each other. 

Several years ago, when we began to 
meet with representatives of the United 
Shoe Workers Union, one trade journal 
published an editorial under the caption: 
“Danger—Merger Ahead.” Perhaps when 
we do merge it will be dangerous for cer 
tain anti-union employers unless _ the} 
change their tactics. We are not looking 
for trouble. All the organized shoe worker: 
want is an opportunity to earn wages which 
are equal to the earnings of wage-earners 
in all other manufacturing industries. 

For the benefit of those who are doubtful 
of a merger of the United Shoe Worker: 
Union and the Boot and Shoe Workers Ur 
ion, the merger will take place because the 
officials of both organizations realize tha 
both will have to give a little as is usually 
done when mergers or amalgamations take 
place. 

The organized shoe workers are deter 
mined to work out their problems in # 
sensible and businesslike manner and Wl! 
permit no individual or group of individ 
als to prevent our having one big union @ 
shoe workers which will not try to obtall 
wages or other benefits which would bt 
detrimental to the industry. We will 00 
ask for more than the traffic will stand. 
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Safety on the Job 


From New York State Industrial Bulletin 


The United States’ casualties for the 
three years of the Korean war were 32,000 
deaths and 111,000 wounded, while during 
the same period 45,000 American workers 
met death in accidents on the job and 
another 6,000,000 were injured. The latter 
casualties, safety experts say, were for the 
most part avoidable. 

Promotion of safety and occupational 
health, by which such industrial casualties 
can be avoided, is the objective of joint 
labor-management safety committees. Ap- 
pearance of such working groups has been 
steadily increasing in the last few years 
and accompanying this trend has come an 
expansion of the cooperative effort through 
which employer and worker provide needed 
safeguards. 

The participation of workers in plant 
safety programs is a fairly recent develop- 
ment, for the most part. Of course, certain 
older unions have for a long time nego- 
tiated contracts containing provisions for 
labor-management safety committees, as 
well as specifications regarding the duties 
and responsibilities of the committee. 

Although both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have long been on record in 
favor of industrial safety programs, on the 
lower levels there has been, until recently, 
pronounced aversion. Workers who had 
figured out shortcuts were afraid that rigid 
safety rules would decrease their piece- 
work rates or, at the minimum, make their 
jobs more difficult. It took a lot of selling, 
on the part of top union leadership and 
management, to convince workers that 
safety precautions could be consistent with 
decent earnings and ease of performance. 


The Union Shop 


From The Washington Teamster 


The doctrine of the union shop is strictly 
a part of our free enterprise system. It 
recognizes the right of working people to 
organize and to contract with employers for 
wages, hours and working conditions. The 
union shop is a condition of employment. 
lthelps to balance the scales and strengthen 
the union. Without the union shop and 
the security which it gives the union and 
mion members, there is no semblance of 
equality at the bargaining table. 

All of us remember that when the vicious 
Taft-Hartley Act was passed to weaken 
abor unions, it was prvvided that the 
workers must vote on the union shop before 
ttcould be granted by the employer. Hun- 
reds of elections were held, and more than 
8 per cent of the workers voted for the 
wnion shop. That is why Congress did away 
with the provision for such elections. 

The sole purpose of big business in fi- 
tancing the “right to work” campaign is to 
weaken unions. It is also the purpose of 
ommunism to weaken our unions and 
‘stroy their economic power. For our 


inions have formed the first and the strong- 
‘st bulwark against the Communist tide. 
American working people know that the 
right to work” phrase used by our enemies 
* being used only to hide the real purpose 


{the sponsors of this legislation. 
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American Federation of Labor 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1954 
Pe CUE Ongsccacesevdersvencs $5,011,257.55 
Per capita tax subscriptions, 
American Federationist 
Defense fund 
Initiation fees 
Reinstatement fees 
Paid subscriptions, American 
Federationist 
Supplies 
Premiums on bonds 
Interest 
Subscriptions, AFL News-Reporter. . . 
Miscellaneous receipts 


298,024.07 
169,359.03 
32,593.78 
2,001.00 


2,008.74 
24,124.65 
25,352.01 
28,825.00 
47,615.30 
75,033.80 


Total receipts 


Grand total 


EXPENSES 


$732,130.47 
52,550.99 


Organizers’ expenses ............... 
Organizing expenses 
Salaries: 


Organizers ......... 
Office employes 


$939,869.89 


592,643.39 
38,700.80 
133,790.97 


Dept. of Education. 

Se: eee 
Administrative 

= SS ) Se 

fe ) 


302,823.60 
17,403.82 

2,025,232.47 

Miscellaneous General Bills: 

2) $1,725,295.80 
Dept. of Education... . 41,822.16 
120,695.86 

New building, 
construction 1,092,686.64 

2,980,500.46 


170,239.34 
120,723.40 
32,746.00 
49,612.30 


American Federationist 
AFL News-Reporter 
Defense Fund 


Premiums on bonds 


Total expenses 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1955 
RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund 
In Defense Fund 


$1,615,546.80 


$5,716,194.93 


$7,331,741.73 


$6,163,735.43 


$1,168,006.30 


$413,792.65 
754,213.65 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1955.................. $1,168,006.30 


WituiaM F. ScuHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 








WHAT THEY SAY 





George Meany, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—We are 
faced with a cam- 
paign designed to 


der impotent the 
trade union move- 
ment in this 
country. These 
laws that we are 
contending with 
today strike at 
the very basic structure of the trade 
union movement. It has been quite 
obvious for many years that the sin- 
gle, individual worker—alone, iso- 
lated from his fellow workers—can- 
not successfully bargain for the terms 
and conditions of his employment in 
any manner that would be to his ad- 
vantage. hear about the 
rights of the individual and, of course, 
that has been the basis for the oppo- 
sition to the trade union movement, 
especially in the halls. 
They say that a union interferes with 
individual freedom, that each and 
every worker should be on his own, 
without “interference” from a trade 
union. There are two aspects to this 
sort of argument. No. 1, it attempts 
to convey the impression that the in- 
dividual worker can successfully make 





Yes, we 


legislative 


an agreement with his employer for 
his own benefit. What that adds up 
to is that a charwoman, working for 
a million-dollar corporation, with law- 
yers at its disposal of the very high- 
est caliber, can make a better deal for 
herself than can a union. And then 
the second premise upon which this 
that there is 
some conflict, be- 
union and the individual 
worker. That, of course, is contrary 
to the basic philosophy of the trade 
which is that the 
union is the worker, that the union is 
of the 
workers, that it is something created 


argument is based is 


some difference, 


tween a 


union movement. 


merely an_ instrumentality 
by the workers by which they can 
jointly do for themselves the things 
that they individuals, 
The so-called “right to work” laws 
are all aimed at that particular phi- 
losophy. They are aimed at the very 
heart of the trade union movement. 


cannot do as 


32 


nullify and ren- , 





Wayne Morse, Senator from Ore- 
gon—The role of government is to 
balance conflict- 
ing interests and 
not to have one 
group or faction 
represented in 
preference to an- 
other. Only gov- 
ernment can play 
this role. When- 
ever government 
is used to foster selfish ends of some 
particular pressure group, the gov- 
ernment fails in its responsibility 
to the people to protect the public in- 
terest. The principle that ours is a 
government of law, not a government 
of men, is one which in its applica- 
tion will determine whether the gov- 
ernment fulfills its primary responsi- 
bility of representing the public inter- 
est and protecting the public against 
selfish interests on the part of those 
who would despoil the governmental 
processes. In order to make it pos- 
sible for the government better to ful- 
fill its function, Congress has created 
independent commissions vested with 
quasi-judicial and legislative func- 
tions. Congress intended these com- 
missions to be independent, and an 
indication of the intention of Con- 
gress is the fact that we call them in- 
dependent commissions. I have very 
strong feelings on the question of 
political morality and the responsi- 
bility of any President—be he Repub- 
lican or Democratic — when he fills 
vacancies on bi-partisan commissions, 
to make certain that in filling a par- 
ticular post he strictly observes the 
bi-partisan requirement. 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, labor re- 
search director—Men and women in 
American industry are tremendously 
concerned about automation. It 
holds out the hope of a great future. 
It also holds out the fear of disloca- 
tion, distress, unemployment, misery 
—all that goes with being without a 
job. Careful and impartial study of 
the problems resulting from automa- 
tion can lead to solutions to the prob- 
lems we will face. If we are success- 
ful in finding answers to these prob- 


lems, the impact of automation ill 
be less disruptive and its benefits will 
be spread among the population is a 
whole. We cannot wait until cuto. 
mation develops into a disruptive 
force in our social and economic life. 
With serious study, investigation and 
planning, the transition to automa. 
tion’s new era will show that we are 
mature enough as a nation to find 
constructive solutions to the problems 
caused by the new technology. The 
physical sciences have developed the 
wondrous machines which can bring 
ease and abundance to the life of 
America. It is up to the social sciences 
to find ways of insuring that the im. 
pact will be the positive good of 
human beings in our society. 


Walter H. Judd, Congressman from 
Minnesota—We are spending hun- 
dreds of millions 
of dollars for the 
Voice of Amer- 
ica, our libra- 
ries and all sorts 
of information 
agencies abroad. 
To do what? To 
tell other peoples 
about America 
and the truth about communism, te 
warn them of its sinister designs and 
devious methods and to encourage 
them to resist its pressures. Do not 
fall for their blandishments, we urge 
them; do not allow the Communists 
to fool or trick you. Then what are 
many Americans, including high of- 
ficials and influential writers, saying 
to our own people? The very op- 
posite. We are supposed now to have 
faith in the sincerity of the Com- 
munists, to take their fine words al 
face value, believe the best about 
them. And look at what we do— 
rush to fraternize with them, let by- 
gones be bygones, forget the barbar- 
ous crimes of yesterday—yes. evel 





those still being committed today. 
How can we ask the weak to resis! 
Communist wiles and power if we. 
the strong, are to accept them? Mil- 
lions of people in Asia and Africa are 
on the fence. They want to be on ou! 
side, but they are not sure that they 
can count on us to resist Communist 
blandishments when the showdown 
comes. This is the gravest and mos! 
alarming thing about the whole pic- 
ture. By what we do and say in try 
ing to win over our enemies, we ma) 
find we have lost our friends. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


TATE fair! County fair! These 
are typically American. These 
expositions are the meeting 

places of democracy. Here are dis- 
played the products of the area. Here 
is the prideful showing of the harvest. 
Here the methods and the ideas of 
progress are exchanged. Here the 
people come together in a gala mood 
to see and to show the produce and 
the labor which have made their state 
and their community noteworthy. 

In the old days the fairs were 
strictly agricultural shows, 
many places this still holds 
true. However. in many in- 
dustrial sections of the 
country industry and labor, 
as well as agriculture, make 
up the exhibits. Because of 
this change the fairs have 
hecome increasingly inter- 
esting and educational. Not 
nly are the farms and rural 
life represented; the urban 
enters also contribute to 
the exhibits. All phases of 
American life are on dis- 
play. Truly American are the hun- 
lreds of fairs across the land. 

Bertha Mason and Edna Davison 
were on the Branchtown Junior Un- 
ion’s committee which had been as- 
signed the responsibility of prepar- 
ng the exhibit for the county fair 
that was to be held in their home 
town, the county seat. They were 
sy with their exhibit work one hot 
lay when Bertha’s cousin, Ann Green, 
lrove up with Uncle Peter. Ann and 
ier parents lived on a beautiful farm 
leven miles from town. She had 

me into Branchtown with her 
lather to see about some of the fair 
exhibits. 

Shortly after the arrival of Ann 
ind her father, another cousin, Billy 
Goff. drove up with his father and 


and in 


nother. Bertha’s mother and the 
sirls greeted them cordially, and 
when everybody explained that he 
was in town for the identical purpose 


—to make preparations for the com- 


ing fai: there was general laughter. 

“I have to make arrangements for 
the spa: e for our canning class to give 
their monstration,” asserted Ann. 
‘We’r, also having a course on meth- 
—_ 








| f # 
air Time 
ods of deep-freezing farm products. 
We'll need considerable room.” 

“What are you here for, Billy?” 
asked Bertha. “I mean, what kind of 
exhibit are you interested in?” 

“Well, I’m here to see about space 
to show my prize cattle,” he answered. 
“I have a bull that should win a rib- 
bon or two, and one of my cows has 
set a record for milk production. 
I’m showing five animals. Of course, 
I have to have proper shelter space 
for them. They'll be on display the 
three days of the fair.” 

Billy asked Bertha and 
Edna to tell him about their 
plans. 

“Our show will be quite 
different from yours, Billy,” 
Edna said. “You see, we 
have been working for sev- 
eral weeks on a series of 
tableaux which will show 
some of the advances made 
in American life because of 
the trade union movement. 
Right now Bertha and I are 
working on some of the 
scenes and costumes. Our members 
are taking turns posing as the char- 
acters. We expect to have two shows 
each forenoon, afternoon 
and evening. That will 
mean six in all each day.” 

“The show will last about 
half an hour each time.”’ 
said Bertha. “During the 
intermissions we’!l have 
some of our members on 
hand to pass out literature 
about trade unionism.” 

“You youngsters seem to 
be working as hard as we 
older folks,” put in Uncle 
Peter. “Of course. these 
days-we oldsters really have 
to step to keep ahead of you kids. 
But we’re going to have to get on our 
way, Ann. I want to see the chair- 
man of arrangements out at the fair 
grounds. Shall we go?” 

Ann said goodbye after promising 
to stop for a longer visit the next time 
she was in town. 

“Why not plan to stay with us dur- 
ing fair week, Ann?” Bertha’s mother 
said. “We would love to have you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured Ann. 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“Pll talk to her mother about it.” 
said Uncle Peter after adding his 
thanks for the invitation to his daugh- 
ter. “We'll let you know.” 

At their departure Mr. and Mrs. 
Goff decided that they, too, ought to 
be moving along to the fairgrounds. 

“I want to go, too,” Billy said. 

“Naturally,” said his father. “You 
have some important work to do out 
there.” 

After goodbyes and invitations for 
visits back and forth, the three Goffs 
left. 

Edna and Bertha returned to their 
interrupted work. 

“We'll never get through if we 
don’t make better time than we have 
today,” said Bertha, frowning. 

“Bert and Sally will be over to 
help.” Edna remarked. “They should 
be here any minute.” 

And before long the boy and girl 
came up the steps. Soon the four 
youngsters were deep in their work 
and maki g fine progress. As they 
worked they chatted about the im- 
portant coming event. 

An hour later Bertha’s father came 
home. He looked over their work ap- 
provingly. When the youngsters acted 
out one of the scenes for 
him. he exclaimed: 

“Say, that’s just fine!” 

The youngsters smiled 
happily. 

Then Mr. Mason said: 

“TI realize our central 
labor union committee had 
better put on a good show 
or well be overshadowed 
by you Junior Unionists. 
I’m going down to the 
Labor Temple right after 
we eat. Several of us are 
going from there out to 
the fairgrounds. We have to sign up 
for our space and file our entry 
papers. Are yours filed yet?” 

“Arthur and Joe took care of that 
for us last week,” Bertha said. “We 
weren't taking any chances by waitir 
until the last minute.” 

“Good girl!” he approved. “It 
sure looks as though this year’s fair 
is going to be the best yet.” 

“Fair time is a very wonderful 
time, isn’t it?” said Edna, smiling. 
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When You Buy. a HOME 


BE SURE TO FIND OUT WHO BUILT IT 






YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF to make sure that the home 
you buy is one that has been properly built. 
You can’t afford te take chances because purchase of 
a home is a big and important investment. You want a home 
that has been built by experienced, thoroughly skilled 
craftsmen because only that kind of home is worth buying. 
That kind of home will give you satisfaction for a lifetime. 
Expert craftsmen are always union men—members of the 
_ building trades unions of the A. F. of L. 
The only right home for you—the only right home 
ols Vase for anybody—is the home built 100% by skilled union men. 
Before you sign on the dotted line, get the facts. 
A good idea is to check with the Building Trades Council. 















